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BESIDES the many important new books that we have recently announced, 

we publish the largest number and greatest variety of the best text- 
books in every grade and on every subject taught in school, and sell them 
at lowest prices. We offer at least five admirable series of Readers-for you to 


select from ; upwards of sixty volumes of Supplementary Reading, and several 
strong series of Arithmetics. The same is true of Geographies, Spellers, Copy 
Books, Grammars, Histories, and, in fact, of every branch taught in schools. 

- Our facilities for filling orders by mail are unexcelled. Any book on 
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You can purchase from us every school book you need in your school, and 
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invited. Address American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Prorzsson| HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By E.| WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A study in Elizabethan 


GEORGE T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo. 224 peges. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President Brown University. 2 vols. literature. By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor in Har- 
$1 00, net. 12mo. $400. vard College. 12mo. $1.75. 
A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES, By Pro | AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ART. By M.| A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Wit- 
FESSOR JAMES SETH, Brown University. 8vo. 460 pages. D'ANVERS (Nancy Bell). Fourth ediiion, 12mo. 592 LIAM RAMSAY, Oxford. Edited by Rodolfo Lanciania, U ai- 
versity cf Rome. 8vo. 573 pp. 98 wood-cuts.' $3.00, net. 


$2.50, net. peges. 373 illustrations. $3 75. 
Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Correspondence is cordially invited. A descriptive Text-Book Catalogue for 1894 and a complete Price-Liat, giving terms to teachers, will be sent on application. 


GHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 FirtH Avenue, New York. 
<= ESTERBROOK’S PENS. Sa 


at 
‘HIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE BUSINESS have given the manufacturers of Esterbrook’s Pens the opportunity of closely studying the 
They have over one hundred and fifty siyles, and are constantly adding new varieties as they are 
Bank No. 14, and Extra Fine 333 have been, and are, constant 


requirements of writers. 
demanded. Through all the years the old reliable Falcon No. 048, 


favorites. No school or house should be without them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 John St., New York. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS j 

t THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. THE HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOLO- | A FIRST BOOK IN ALCEBRA. rf 
CIES. By WALLACE C. BoypEN, A.M. An elementary text-book es- t 


By Emma J. Topp and Supt. W. B. PowkLu. Comprising 

Primer, five regular Readers. two alternate Readers and By CHARLEs H. STOWELL, M.D , formerly professor of histol- pecially prepared for use in the upper grammar grades. Just 

Chart. These Readers furnish delightfuliy interesting 1es- ogy and microscopy in the University of Michigan. A Primer adopted for use in the pub.i¢c schools of Boston. Introductory 

sons in nature, elementary science, |l-pguage, geography, of Health. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
Introductory price, 50 cents e Essentials o ealth. ELEMENTS OF CIVIL COVERNMENT. | 


history, 
7, God geperal literature troductory price, 84 cents. Fach book of this series bas been 


BEACON LICHTS OF PATRIOTISM, I ( flicially indorsed by the Department of Scientific Temperance By WILLIAM A. Mowry. Ph D. Ashort, clear, and logically 
ceuts. Bound in State editions. containing specially pre- 
S.A. .D. ntroductory prize, 72¢. | THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. 
A solieetion f patriotic iiterature. By Pres. W. Couk and Miss N. CropsEy. A two-book matter on the particular state. Introductory price, 90 
THE NO ENCLISH Series cf Arithmetics. H/ementary. introductory price, 
By and SUPT. J.-M GREENWOOD. Com cents; and Advanced, Introductory price, 73 cents. HISTORICAL CEOCRAPHY OF THE U. S. | 
prising “The Elements of Language and Grammar.” Iotro-| THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. By TOWNSEND MAcCouwn, A.M ,lraces clearly and logically 
ductory price, 48 cents. ** Scudies ia English Grammar. In- By JoHn W. Turrts and H,E Hout, A complete harmonic the development of our country. “The greatest mecbaaical 
troductory price, 60 cents. system of vocal irstruction. Full of the spirit of music. The pa wd salon oe ae history duringa generation.” | 


SELECT ENCLISH CLASSICS. most educational and teachable music course ever published. 


Edited, with notes, biographical, historical, and literary, by THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG. | ENCLISH COMPOSITION. 


By A. H. WersH. A.M. Introductory price, 60 cents. As a 


JaMEs BA .D. Introductory price, per volume, 72 > 

cents.” Hxcellent. books with which to study the Important | By Jou | complete, series and | to tue Grammars this work is very heipful, and espec. | 

branches cf literature. Four volumes are now reaay: Six cuerer pe toy Pre-eminently a song series. ‘Admirably lally adapted to use in high schools, preparatory schools, and 
academies. 


Centuries of English Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics. adapted to supplementary use. | 


We publish many other standard text-books for all grades of instruction. We solicit cor 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


respondence and furnish free, on application, our price lists, catalogues, and descriptive circulars. 
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Boston, New York, me Philadelphia. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Ke Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St.; Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Factory and 
Warerooms . 


Mention this paper } 


PHYSICAL and 


Chemical Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS, 
Special Instruments of Precision. 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & C0., 


134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 


CHICACO. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. (W 


Every Teacher Needs 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or wil) 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
; N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tf 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasiom ; 
takes 6in.«f floor room; new, scien 
arm tific. aurable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men editors, and othors now using it. 
lilustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th Street, New York. l13teow 


SE Barnes’ Pen 


lk ALSO P. D. & 8. (ENGLISH) PENS 
w) 


Musical, far sounding, and pay satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


FOR ALL. $75 4 month salary and expen 
Wor k ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced, Pimphlet free, 


No liisk. Address THE LYE, Giens Falls, N. ¥ 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHinc Co, 
3 Somerset Street, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


THK JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinned on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


FORCED 


| of thousands of dollars. 
This “* Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced 
| We reserve the right to withdraw avy quotation one week aftor date 


issued. Catalogues of apy particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teach 


“REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are uncer the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
y has affected business in the United States for more than a@ year past, our Company has consid- 
= ered it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
_ | order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
The immediate resu!t of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
¢ | the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 


to the desired amount. 


ers upon request. 


| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN * ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


QUEEN & CO., 1010 


Numerous World’s Pair Awards. wv 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut Street, 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


“Your Money Back.” 


You can order whatever you like. We'll send it—guaran- @ 
teeing safe delivery. If it isn’t all right when you receive 

it, or if it isn’t what you thought it was, or if you have 

even changed your mind about wanting it, send it back. 

We don’t ask why you want your money back. The fact that you want it 
is enough. It’s a reasonably fair proposition, isn’t it? Want a Catalogue? 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. finn 


65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


NEW YORK: 4! Barclay St. 
CHICACO: 108 Lake St. 
NEW ORLEANS: 619 Common 81. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 


AND 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Microscopes and Accessories, 
BALANCES and WEIGHTS. 


(a We offer the best facilities to Colleges for Duty-Free Importation. 


Everybody Should Know 


=F That the educated classes— 
College Professors, Teachers, and 


[eow 


Students; Authors, Editors, and 
Librarians ; Mechanical Experts 
and scientific men _ generally, 
use the 


H4 MMOND TL PEWRITER. 


Illustrated, Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
eow 403--405 East 62d St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Conduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & (0. 


NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 


+t 
the ‘Remington *s famous.... 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 


CGOCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, ‘5 cents. 


Platinum and Chemicals,/mysic 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His- 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Uen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


i. Oral Teaching; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hen. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
By HOkACE H, MORGAN, St. Louis, 


0. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 


phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 


ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
WHITE and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., _ 


3% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. _ 
We pay liberal cash commis 
sions, and furnish all necessary 
supplies free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New Eneianp Pusiisuine Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion whe 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on © 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2.00 o7eee, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $4.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one tims 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


. $1.00 a year, 
- $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
as Somerset St, - * + + « Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the JoURNAL ] ; 
THE RECORD. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 
New Year, thon art very fair, — a white book with golden bands, 
All unwritten. Can we dare take thee in our toil-grimed hands ? 
Thoughtless, many books like thee have we writ and laid away. 
Now, the Great Judge holds the key,— and will read them ont one 


day. 
We mast stand and listen, still, awe-etruck, trembling. 
* 7 * * * 


Help us, Lord, to write agaio. We woald record bitter tears 

For the past, and unto men, reparation. Not our fears 

Do us move, but Tay gift, —this good new year, fall of hope 
and love. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Heppy New Year! Happy New Year! 
lf the wish were turned to trying, 

Back to its youth the year would roll, 
And change to songe its sighing. 


Happy New Year! the gracious words 
On a million lips are lurking ; 

A jubilee year, if for its joy 
A million hands were working. 


Up to its gates expectant throngs, 
With dear desires, are pressing ; 
The band must speed, the foot be ewift, 
To win the New Year’s blessing. 
— M. F. Butis. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor's senti- 
ments. They are merely the topice of the day.] 


Auice ZimMERN, one of the Gilchrist Travelers: The 
one connecting link which binds together all parts of 
America is the universal love of education. 


Presipent G. Haw, Clark University. 
The chief disease to-day of the educational system of 
America is the isolation between the higher and the 
lower elements. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHAWAN, Columbus, Ohio: A 
practical education is one which gives the individual the 
best use of himself, that enables him to control all his 
powers, — physical, mental, moral. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. F. Crooker, New York: The 
school fund should not be encroached upon by setting 
aside any portion of it, not a single dollar for the pur- 
pose of fostering special privileges. 


SupERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Marlborough, Mass.: 
The teacher is the pupil's polar star. It is her duty so 
to strengthen herself for the burdensome task alloted her 
that she may succeed in leading the children of America 
to higher planes of thought, loftier conceptions of life, 
worthier aspirations, and a broader spirituality. 


Saran L Arnoup, Minneapolis: The purpose of 
nature study is not simply to give to the child knowledge 
of animals, plants, or minerals, but to beget in him a 
love of nature, to inspire a reverent questioning in the 
field of nature, and to lead him into avenues of bappi- 
ness through developing in him a love of the beantifal 
and a power to see the beautiful. 


“KEPT IN AT RECESS” 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETIE. 
(Burlington Hawkeye Man ) 


Will the congregation kindly step outside and go away 
a mile or two, while I growl? Many thanks ; it is not 
often, nor even frequently, that I permit myself to in- 
dulge in a luxury so expensive as a large, under-done 
porterhouse grumble, and when I do, I like to have it all 
to myself. I have it in my mind — if the reader will 
permit the designation, I do not know what else to call 
it —toreform something. I think that I usually do feel 
like reforming something or somebody — somebody else, 
you understand — whenever Iam more than usually dis- 
satisfied with myself. I do not know whether that is the 
way with the average reformer or not. But in the case 
of that somewhat unmanageable, hard-bitted, skittish fel- 
low, Myself, whom I understand, perhaps, as little as I do 
anybody else on this planet, I do know that when I am 
pretty well content with the way I am going and doing, 
all the rest of the world appears to be sitting in the “ front 
room,”’ waiting for to ery, “Come in!” the minute the 
millenniam knocks, which may be the very next. But I 
am not in that happy frame this week. Things have 
gone awry with me. I discovered not less than forty- 
eight hours ago that my favorite doll was stuffed with 
sawdust. The>, through an unsuspected hole in my 
pocket, I had lost eight marbles — a carnelian taw, four 
chinas, and three white alleys. These may seem small 
troubles to the philosopher, but I am no philosopher ; and 
these disappointments and losses weigh upon me just as 
heavily as the loss of two or three of the saws by which 
he supports existence would fall upon the philosopher. 
I do pot expect the sympathy of the philosopher, anyhow. 
I fiad that I do not get along very well with him. He 
takes life too calmly ; too placidly. None of these things, 
or any other things, move him. Oa my part, a great 
many things move me. I have been known to slam a door 
that would close itself gently, if I left it alone. I have 
been heard to tramp up a flight of stairs that were heavily 
padded and carpeted for the express purpose of moflling 
the footfall. I have answered my sister, the gentlest 
creature in the world, spaaking to her across the dining 
table, in the tone of a patriot standing on the court-house 
steps, declaring to his fellow-citizens, in far-sounding and 
mendacious phrase, what he would do for them in case 
he should be elected by their enlightened suffrages. You 
see, I am like to boil ov r if I am left on the fire too 
long. Taken off, I simmer down quite rapidly. I con- 
fess myself to be an unprofitable servant, and that I am 
not consumed is a wonder to me when I remember how 
many times I have been hauled over the coals. I have 
admitted enough to convince the reader that I do not 
possess the philosophical temperament. And now, having 
filled the greater portion of the book with the preface, 
let us pass onto the conclusion. In this way we will 
omit the book entirely, which will be a great relief to the 
reader. 

Will the schoolmaster please come to the platform, and 
remove his jacket? And the schoolmistress, will she 
oblige me by taking her place at the other end of the 
desk, and holding out her hand? Palm upward, please. 
That is correct. I hope it will not hurt either of you 
very much, bat you must und: rstand,— oh, I know you do, 
I have heard you say so a hundred times,—that the correc- 
tion I am about to administer is for your own good, not 
for my pleasure. I assure you — I can prove it by your 
own testimony, and I know it to be true — that this will 
hurt me a great deal worse than it will you. Ob, many, 
many times worse. Hold up your head, sir, and do not 
wipe your eyes on your cuff in that manner; I havent 
touched you yet. Listen to me, while I plait a new 
cracker in the end of this whip lash. If you pupils do not 
quit playing with my knout, fraying the lashes of it to 
fringe, so that it is too limp for any good when I have 
occasion to use it, I will make your parents pay for a 


new one. 


Not only a few weeks ago, but many times, have I 
visited the public schools of this land, here and there 
And this thing have I observed, over and over, in this 
school and all the others: The room is not overly 
well ventilated ; a public schoolroom rarely is. Th’s 
not usually the fault of the teacher, but rather of the 
architect, or possibly the school directors. When the 
plan which was designed for the director's grandfathe~'s 
barn is reduced for the schoolhouse, one cannot expect 
much of a schoolhouse. And one is not disappointed. 
The pupils in this room, then, having breathed up all the 
air there is, and having then gone to work on each other's 
breaths and used them up, naturally become heavy 
headed, stupid, asphyxiated. Here is a boy who cannot 
remember his own name. As to geography, Texas is a 
vague blar ou the map somewhere in Rhode Island, he 
thinks, but he wisely refuses to commit himself positively. 
In history, he remembers that Sam Houston wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and that the dying words 
of Captain Lawrence were, “ Don’t give up the Alamo!” 
In arithmetic he makes a “ dead flank,” striking his eol- 
ors without firing a shot. What that boy needs is five, 
or ten, or fifteen minutes in the great, big, wide out-of- 
doors. He needs a run and wrestle, a jump and a yell— 
twenty five or thirty yells, that will swell and expind his 
lungs like a national debt in war time. What does his 
blessed teacher do? No, no, don’t try to speak ; I'm ad- 
ministering this knout. Keeps the boy in at recess. 
I've seen you do it; once, twice—if I had as many dol- 
lars as I’ve seen you keep boys and girls in at recess be- 
cause they missed their lessons, I would buy a new pair 
of clothes every week in the year. 

Now it does seem to me, that of all the antiquated, 
outgrown, senseless punishments laid upon the growing 
human race, this is the most — well, I was going to say 
imbecile, but I won't, because it is used by the most in- 
telligent, the wisest, by all odds the most patient, and I 
will say, too, the gentlest people in America. J fancy 
the punishment is simply an illustration of the survival of 
the unfittest. We use it because our fathers used it, and 
they used it because, possibly, they didn’t know any 
better. Why, it has been within the centary, I think, 
that the custom of lashing the last man who shinned aloft 
when they were shortening sail was abolished in the 
English navy. Took the admiralty I don’t know how 
many years to learn that when men go aloft, one at a 
time, somebody has to be last. ‘The custom was borrowed 
from the Chinese, who train their ducks to come aboard 
the boat promptly by the same method ; the last duck up 
the plank is beaten all the way. It is worthy of the 
Chinese. And so this method of punishing a pupil for 
stupidity, by keeping him in the very atmosphere which 
engenders his stupidity, is a relic of a barbarous yerter- 
day. It is onapar with the law of imprisonment for 
debt. Ifa man can’t pay his debts, put him in jail, 
where he can never earn a cent, until he does pay. 
This foolish old world, slow of heart and brain to learn 
and quick to forget. 

Now, I am a man of mature years. I am etill in 
school ; never expect to graduate. ButI have more con- 
trol over my own movements than I used to possess. 
Some days the world turns round too fast; the slot ma- 
chine which does what I am fond of calling my thinking 
for me is out of order, everything gets jumbled, dates, 
places, names, ideas; the books read backward, like a 
witch’s charm; there is a perfect Sahara of blank paper 
on my desk, blank as my brain—and those pages must 
be filed before the sun goes down. Whatdo I do? “Stay 
in at recess?” Stick to that muddled and muddling den 
of mine, groping about in a maddy pond of stupid con- 
fusion in the hope of grappling a thought by and by? 
Not much. I bolt out of the door, I make a bee line for 
the woods, I take a brisk walk, I run over to the village 
and mix up with men, I get away from the den, and the 
ink well, and the typewriter. I — don’t shake your head 
at me, I do, I tell you —I “play hookey” for half an 
hour, an hour, half a day, maybe. Then I come back 
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and that work simply does itself after I get it started. 

If I had my way, I would make it a misdemeanor to 
keep school children “in at recess.” As I don’t bave my 
way —save only when I am alone, and even -hen I 
always get caught at itand have to smart for it —I can 
only growl. Eat I really would like to see this puvish- 
ment banished from all schools. I don’t believe it ac- 
complishes anything. I believe it aggravates the evils it 
is intended to correct. Let’s away with it. Substitute 
for it some rational punishment. 

And I believe it has a bad effect onthe pupils. It has 
on some boys, I am positive. There was a boy went to 
“ our school” forty years ago, a good boy too, a real good, 
loving, gentle, earnest, ambitious boy. He used to keep 
tally of the recesses he lost by being ‘kept in.” Then, 
when they amounted to a half day, this boy, good and 
gentle, and in the main obedient, would whoop off to the 
lake, “ play hookey,” and fish all day, and so “make it 
up,” he used to say. And I’d do it again under the same 
circumstances. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL. 


[Report by the editor of the address before the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Hotel Brunswick, Boston, December 15, 1894.] 

While the report of the Committee of Ten is remarka- 
ble as a ferment, it has some radical defects that should 
not be allowed to go unnoticed. Among these are the as- 
sertions that the training should be the same for all stu- 
dents prior to admission to college, and that all subjects 
have equal educational values. 

In France and Germany, where they have made a 
scientific study of conditions and experiences, they have, 
with great unanimity and with uniform success, given the 
pupils who are to go to the university a special prepara- 
tory course after the age of eight. America must do 
something akin to this. If foreign languages are to be 
studied, they should be begun as early as nine, when the 
language faculty is active. There is no point to the criti- 
cism that such special preparatory work tends to caste. 
There is neither experience nor philosophy to justify such 
fears. If this recommendation of the Committee of Ten 
should be heeded, it would prove fatal to the very reform 
that it would champion. 

Studies have not equal educational values, as the Com- 
mittee of Ten, through its chairman, would have us believe. 
Quite the reverse. The most important problem before 
the school men to-day is that of educational values. Each 
study awakens, strengthens, develops a special area of 
the brain. If we had a special Tyrian dye for each study 
and its effect upon the brain was marked by its coloring 
of the cells and fibres specially and strongly affected, we 
should find that each had its own value and affected its 
own area. 

In learning to read, there are a limited number of 
combinations of the twenty-six letters. In learning to read 
the dye would tint a very small area of the brain, a lim- 
ited number of cells and fibres. It would not be a seri- 
ous loss, eo far as the awekening of brain areas are 
concerned, if a child never learned to read. Charle 
magne could not read, and he had quite an influence upon 
the worlds history and was a fairly brainy man 

Learning the deaf mute finger larguege would color 
about as large an area as learning to read. So would 
learning to play the piano. 

Writing is not of great educational value. Its tinting 
of the brain area would be slight. The learning of short- 
hand would awaken about five times as much of this area, 
and be proportionately effective in brain development. 
Typewriting and telegraphy are also more usefal in this 
regard than writing, and even a system of gesture is as 
valuable. 

In arithmetic, the multiplication table has about &42 
combinations, Experiments have been tried in having 
purely senseless combinations memorized, and a child will 
learn three times as many of these meaninglers combina- 
tions, and remember them as well, as he will the multi- 
plication table. To memorize two pages of ordinary 
print is as valuable in brain development as to memorize 
this table. An entire course of elementary or grammar 
school arithmetic, in the mechanics thereof, requires but 


about three times as much mental developmen: as the 
learning of the multiplication table. 

In geography, a careful study has been made of the 
ordinary course in a grammar school, and the entire prob- 
able array of facts that will be learned and held in mind, 
and the hackman who knows half the streets in Boston 
has as much knowledge and brain development as the 
child shat has taken a course in geography. 

There are upwards of 300 trades and industries in 
which ordinary men and women are engaged, and any one 
of these awakens as large an area of the brain and secures 
as much brain development as an entire course in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography. Many of these 
are of much greater value. 

It is unaccountable that the Committee of Ten should 
not have known, or, knowing, should not have recognized, 
the fact that the great study of educational specialists is 
the mental complication and consequent relative value of 
each branch studied in school. q 

This mechanical learning of the regulation branches 
was for a long time the chief work of tie school, and it 
affected a slight brain area When the objective work 
came in its best form the area awakened, strengthened, 
and developed ; was increased about threefold, and with 
the introduction of manual training in all its departments 
of sloyd, cooking, sewing, and drawing, the will areas 
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were reached and five times as much area was awakened 
as in the mechanical. These areas literally grow so long 
as there is earnest study that affects them. 

Even now, less than one half of the areas of the brain 
are awakened by those who take a full American univer- 
sity course. The basal, automatic, sympathetic areas are 
wholly unprovided for in any curriculam. 

Religion, directly and indirectly, would influence vast 
areas that are now wholly fallow. No virtues of a secu- 
lar echool system can atone for the absence of all relig- 
ious cultivation. We have much to learn from the 
Catholic church in this regard. I am a Protestant of the 
Protestants, but I would rather a child of mine should be 
educated in a nunnery, or in arigid parochial school, with 
its catechism and calendar of saints, than to have no relig 
ious training. The Catholic church is strong where we are 
weak ; namely, in the worship of the saints. We have al- 
lowed our prejudices to deprive us of one of the grandest 
features of brain awakening and mental development in this 
matter of saints. It is no sufficient answer that they do not 
get from the study all they might. There are at least sixty- 
three large books devoted to the saints of the Catholic 
church, while there are but three discoverable that at- 
tempt a similar work with Protestant children in school, 
or Sunday schools. 

Our Sunday echcols and theirs ought to study peda- 
gogics. The home leaves the child to the school for his 
mental training and to the Sanday school for his religious 
culture, and neither are equal to the demands placed upon 
them. This is specially true of the Sunday school. 

All that we know of men is in a critical state just now. 
The emotional life conditions the intellectual. Religion 


is, and has al ways been, the centre of life. Italways will be. 

The home plays a part that can never be fully appre- 
ciated. All that is involved in heredity is in the home. 
The reproductive cells are the most complicated, the most 
tenacious, the most vital in the human system. The 
great demand of the age, of all ages, is for a strong, high. 
toned heredity; physical, intellectual, moral. Any one 
of us whose ancestry goes back to the times of William 
the Conquerer has about 82,000,000 ancestors, so to 
speak. Any man of himself is of slight consequence, 
but his contribution to the tide of heredity is of inesti- 
mable importance. If one man of the times of William 
the Conquerer may have sent his blood, with some taint of 
his personality, into 82,000,000 already, of what moment 
is it that his contribution should have besn healthy 
in every regard. The home is largely responsible for 
this. The heredity ivfluence cannot be overestimated. 
If there is a leak in the fountain, the stream will feel 
it at every point in force and height. Whoever is. guilty 
of dissipation of any kind is wasting his God given power, 
is making a leak at the fountain of posterity. The home 
is giving up too much to the school. The home is, and 
must ever be, above the school. 

A careful study is being made of the autobiographies 
of men, as regards their references to, and remembrances 
of, their school and college days. It is surprising how 
completely the teachers and professors areignored. Men 
speak of their surroundings, their schoolfellows, their 
“set,” but rarely their teachers or their teaching. 

Schoolmasters need to prune their conceits. I used to 
have a high regard for my lecture notes, for my notes 
taken when reading educational books ; I made a special 
study of pedagogical works in various languages, and 
collected notes thereon. It is all poor stuff. It is very 
good as manure to enrich what few ideas I get from a 
personal study of children and schools. I once insured 
my notes on my lectures, —I should be ashamed to tell 
what value I piuced upon them. [I thought that if they 
should chance to be burned, the world would be a great 
loser, and I should be professionally ruined. I got beyond 
_ some time ago. The schoolmaster must get beyond 
this. 

Knowledge is growing. The professional horizon of 
teachers is broadening. The question of what we believe 
is something, but it is the “atmosphere ” that is, as yet, 
most important. The teacher’s profession has come to be 
the central phase of the world’s progress. The stock of 
the teaching profession is going up at a great rate. 

Education has come to be one of the largest words in 
any langvage. All human institutions are educational, 
and educational values are the criteria by which every- 
thing is to be judged. The true work of education is in- 
cluded in everything that brings man to be more nearly 
perfect. 


SOME CHINESE PECULIARITIES. 


BY ALICE I. EATON. 


A writer in the Paris Revue des Revues has recently 
summed up a few of the peculiarities that distinguish 
Chinese civilization from that of Europe. So entirely 
antagonistic do their social, moral, religious, and political 
conceptions appear to be that it seems doubtful if the two 
continents will ever submit to a common code of civiliza- 
tion. Dr. d’Estray tells us of some of these differences. 

The death of a near relative causee laughter, but to 
see a Chinese bride weeping as she is carried in a palan- 
quin to the house of her future husband, we should rather 
suppose that she was going to attend a funeral. 

When a Chinaman meets you he asks cordially about 
your health, and follows up this polite inquiry with ‘a host 
of questions about your income and other personal affairs, 
which seem very impertinent to us, but which are simply 
an evidence of good breeding on his part. But, on the 
other hand, if we inquire about the welfare of his wife 
and children he is immediately offended. When you en- 
ter his house you are careful to remove your hat, but he 
is quite as scrupulous about putting his on before greeting 
you. * And, instead of sbaking hands with you, he clasps 
his own. When he greets you the polite salutation is not, 
“ How do you do?” but “Have you"eaten your rice?” 
Their dinners begin with’ sweets and watermelon seeds, 
and end with fish and soup. 
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The Chinaman does not shrink, as we do, from speak- 
ing about death, and he is apt to display to you, with 
pride, some boards for his coffin that have, perhaps, been 
presented to him by his dutiful son. White is the color 
of his mourning. 

The Chinese book is, in almost every respect, the exact 
opposite ofours. It begins where ours ends, its words are 
read from right to left and from the bottom of the page 
to the top in vertical columns. The title of the book is 
printed at the foot of the page, and the paging is indi- 
cated beneath the title. The notes, on the contrary, are 
found at the beginning of the page instead of the end. 

In their schools the pupil does not face his teacher when 
he recites his lessons, but turns his back, — in fact, the 
Chinese verb pei, “to recite,” originglly signified “to 
turn the back towards anyone.” 

Mothers do not kiss their babies, but press them against 
their noses. Perhaps constant repetition of this maternal 
caress has had its effect upon the national idea of beauty, 
for a daughter of the Celestial empire, who makes the 
slightest pretense to good looks, must have a very flat 
nose, in addition to a round face and a dumpy figure. 
In order to realize this ideal of physical loveliness, artificial 
means are often employed for the purpose of flattening 
the noses of very young children before the cartilages 
and bones have agsumed their permanent form. Chinese 
women have such strong convictions on this subject that 
they have been known to crush the noses of European 
babies who have been entrusted to their care. The Chi- 
nese allow their nails to grow as long as possible, and 
some of their mandarins proudly display a growth of four 
inches. 

In China the wheels of the machinery always turn in 
the opposite direction to the hands of a clock. They be- 
gin building their houses at the top, and their signs are 
hung on the roof. Their shops are open on all sides, 
and their counters practically placed in the streets. 

If a Chinaman’s wife is guilty of gossiping, the law 
of the country permits him to divorce her. He has very 
few newspapers, and these newspapers are not very gener- 
ally read. Political diecussions are not met with either 
in the papers or among the people. The Chinese are 
politicians neither by profession nor instinct. The em. 
peror governs the nation and his subjects usually obey 
without criticism or dispute. When there is a revolution, 
or, for any cause, a new emperor usurps the place of his 
predecessor, he takes the precaution to behead all the 
representatives of the former emperor’s family, in order 
to prevent future difficulties. 

As a final example of the absolute difference between 
the Chinese and ourselve:, we are told that they have 
even taken the pains to invent, for their own use, a pe- 
culiar compass, whose needle always points to the south 
instead of to the north. 

To these characteristic differences we might add many 
lesser ones, all of which would only help to prove the 
more fully, that it will be many years, if ever, before the 
representatives of Eastern and Western civilization can 
understand each other, much less find a common ground 
of meeting. 


THE OFF PUPIL. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


What shall be done with the off pupil? “ Heisa dis- 
turbing element. He must be thrown overboard before 
the school ship will glide in smooth waters,” a teacher 
says. 

Supposing this is true, there are ways and ways of 
doing this, the easist of which is expulsion. 

Bat do you quite believe in this way? Is it not one 
kind of capital punishment, — a putting to death of the 
better nature? Has the teacher the right to take away 
the hope, the manliness, or the womanliness, which she 
cannot restore ? 

“ But the off pupil will not go, do, or be like the other 
pupils. If allowed in this, he, and not the teacher, is at 
the head of the school, so far as discipline goes.” “ Yes ; 
but in the teacher’s realm, great things are found out 
by searching, and often is her painstaking rewarded by 
finding just the way to make this pupil do, go, and be 
like the others of the school, even ‘a little more so.’ ” 

Is it not one of the gravest of mistakes to assume that 


a bad boy or giel is not very sensitive? That even the 
unjust verdict of guilty does not hart mach? “But 
can’t thé teacher see?” ‘Doesn't she know?” ‘ How 
can she ever be so mistaken as to punish the wrong one?” 

Ah, but she does, often. “Had the lot been cast, it 
would have fallen upon a person outside the schoolroom, 
upon one whom thé teacher has never seen. If the 
teacher of the stubborn boy’s grandfather or great uncle 
was living, she could throw a deal of light upon the boy’s 
now inexplicable conduct. He cannot tell, for the life of 
him, why he acts so; he does not want to be always on 
the off side, but somehow his motive power sends him 
there. 

If his teacher can only apply a new motor to the boy’s 
unwilling nature, so that it will work on the willing, 
obedient side, she will win an easy victory. 

A brief suspension from school often works a change ; 
but may there not be a more effectual sending out than 
this? When a teacher is convinced that, in the case of 
a troublesome pupil, love is not the greatest thing in the 
world, may she not so shut out that pupil from certain 
qualities in herself which the other pupils enjoy, that he 
will feel himself not of the school, though init? Can she 
not make him feel that he is, by the verdict of the school 
and of his conscience, in a prison built by his own wilful- 
ness? A teacher who can so ostracize a pupil, and do it 
kindly, is teaching that pupil wisely. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


The London board schools provide five lines of manual 
training for girls — needlework, cookery, housewifery, 
laundry work, and general lectures on the principles of 
domestic economy. Much more than with us, this work 
is markedly utilitarian, but no less educative than our 
own. With the exception of the needlework, all the 
exercises in manual training in the London schools are 
given at centres, as indicated in a previous article in 
which the work for the boys was described. 

Needlework dates from the beginning of the board 
schools ; and more girls are given training in sewing than 
any other form of industrial exercises. The course is so 
graded as to include plain sewing, mending, patching, 
cutting, and fitting. The material is supplied by the 
board, but the articles made are sold to the patrons for 
the cost of the material. Each parent is given the 
option on the purchase of his own child’s work. I 
visited a board school in London on ‘‘sale day” and was 
surprised to see how eager the patrons were to buy the 
aprons, frocks, skirts, and shirts made by the school 
children. But the garments were all well made and sold 
at prices much below what they could be bought for in 
the stores. A teacher told me that no difficulty was ever 
experienced in disposing of the needlework. An impor- 
tant phase of this work is making old clothes over. 
Many of the children in the London board schools never 
have any other clothing than that which has been given 
them by charitable people and made over for them. In 
this work the board schools come to the aid of the 
mothers. 

There are more than one hundred cookery classrooms 
organized in connection with the London board schools, 
which give instruction each year to nineteen thousand 
girls. The baking of bread, pies, and cakes, roasting of 
meat, making soup, and preparation of desserts constitates 
the instruction in this line of work. Every girl ten years 
old must during the year attend twenty lessons in cook- 
ery. The food cooked is sold, often to the teachers and 
children, but sometimes to laboring men in the vicinity 
of the cooking schools. 

Thirty-two laundry centres give instruction and training 
annually to two thousand girls. Each laundry centre 
consists of a stepped classroom (about 30 x 22 feet) with 
accommodations for fourteen children seated at desks, 
twelve washtubs, four ironing tables, an ironing stove, 
sand box, sink, and open fire range. A lesson usually 
oceupies three hours, and all girls over eleven years of 
age are required each year to take eleven laundry les- 
sons. The children are encouraged to bring garments 
from their homes (bed and body linen not allowed), and 
these are washed and ironed without expense to the 


patrons. 


Bat the exercises in housewifery are the most unique 
features of this manual training work. The instruction 
in housewifery includes making beds, lighting fires, 
cleaning and dusting rooms, washing windows, arrange- 
ment of furniture, setting breakfast and dinner tables, 
cleaning cutlery, fire-irons, and fenders, blackening 
stoves, cleaning lamps, water bottles, hair brushes, oil 
cloth, and marble, and the general routine of a working- 
man’s house. These classes are held on Saturday morn- 
ings, and from twelve to fourteen girls are usually in- 
structed at a time. 

In addition to the above exercises, lectures on the 
principles of domestic economy are given in many 
schools, relating to air, heat, water, foods, ete. In these 
lectures simple experiments in physics are shown with 
air-pump, barometer, oxygen, and hydrogen, and the 
elementary principles of pressure, ventilation, combus- 
tion, and oxidation illustrated. This phase of the Lon- 
don board school manual training is yet in its beginnings ; 
bat, like teaching in housewifery, it is meeting with gen- 
eral approbation, and promises from year to year to be 
more and more engrafted on the school curriculum. 

There are those in America who will ask, Is darning 
socks, mending clothes, washing linen, baking bread, 
making fires, and cleaning lamps education? Do the 
public schools exist for these purposes? The same ques- 
tion is raised in England, but most frequently by the 
class of people who send their children to church or other 
non-board schools. The patrons of the London board 
schools are quite generally the lower and poorer classes. 
This is becoming less and less so; and if the present 
tendency continues, it requires no prophet to foretell their 
general patronage at no distant day by the middle and 
not a few of the upper class families. Already this is 
trae in several of the indastrial cities outside of London. 
In the north of England a friend of mine, who is in good 
circumstances and occupies an important social position, 
isa patron of the board schools. He frankly admitted 
to me that he thought his children suffered by attending 
these schools; but he said he believed heartily in the 
principle; and that the only way of making the board 
schools better was the patronage of the better classes. 
Here was one man, at least, who was willing to make 
sacrifices for a cause in which he believed. And the 
number of such people in England is growing. I suspect 
that, as the middle and better classes more generally 
patronize the board schools, less emphasis is likely to be 
laid on the teaching of domestic economy. For the pres- 
ent, at least, I believe the London school board is doing 
the best for its girls in giving them such extended and 
varied exercises in manual training. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


Twenty-five miles of the Congo railroad, forming the first section 
between Matangé and Kengé, are now completed. The work has 
cost $100,000 a mile. The line will be ninety-three miles long in 
all, and will connect the immense waterways above Stanley Falls 
with the sea. 

William Astor Chanler, the American African explorer, trav- 
eled 3,000 miles by water to go inland 700 miles. 

That reported conflict between the British and Portuguese forces 
on the Zambesi was a groundless rumor. 

The United States had ninety-three per cent. of the Hawaiian 
trade last year. San Francisco had $4,000,000 of the $5,750,000 
trade. 

Malaysia has had a serious uprising against the Spanish troops. 

The population of Australia increased two per cent. last year. 
Total, 4,068,317. 

Pacing by “Flying Jib” at 1.59}, on a kite-shaped track, is 
lively flying. 

Chicago has a policeman to every 586 inhabitants; London one 
to every 362. 

They have recently made gold leaf by electro-chemical processes 
ae thin as four-millionths of an inch thick, if you can imagine that. 
It was cxactly 1-2 798,000 of anioch, —the highest previous thin- 
ness ever reached was 1-367,650. This is 10,584 times thinner 
than ordinary thin writing paper. 

The Cherokees, Crees, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasawa 
number 65,000, and they have 20,000,000 acres of land protected 
by government treaties. There is an effort to have these tribes 
renounce their tribal life and ownership of the land and have it 
allotted individually. 

Costa Rica’s commercial importance is more and more apparent. 
Her people are notable, industrious, intelligent, and enterprising. 

The Argentine Republic has reduced her annual expenses‘about 
$10,000,000, which greatly improves her credit. ' 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS IN WINTER. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


That which cultivates observation, thought, and ex- 
pression is educational. In teaching home geography, 
through object lessons drawn from the surroundings of 
children, more use can be made of winter conditions, es- 
pecially in the country, than teachers have realized. 
The following topics and points connected with them are 
suggested, others will occur to teachers and pupils: 
Changed condition of the earth from summer ; hard, bare 
of vegetation; changed appearance of most trees ; with- 
out leaves, blossoms, or fruit; note exceptions; snow, 
what it is, uses; protection of the ground from deep 
freezing; prevents poisonous vapors from decayed vege- 
tation passing into the air, rendering it impure for breath- 
ing; affords pleasure in coasting and sleighing, aids busi- 
nese, especially the wood and lumber interest ; ice, what 
it is; in forming it may break vessels ; it floats in water; 
why ? use to the streams as a protection from severe 
cold ; for traveling, skating, protection of food or fruit, cool- 
ing of water in summer, comfort to the sick; an impor- 
tant industry in harvesting and transporting ; frost pictures. 

Home conditions noticed ; banking the house to protect 
the cellars; storm doors, double windows, stoves, furnaces, 
etc., for extra heating, more clothing needed ; the barn; 
filled with hay, grain, cattle; social effect; changed in- 
dustries and amusements ; opportunities for more intellec- 
tual and religious culture. 

The pleasures of home life are increased by the gath- 
erings at the fireside during the long winter evenings. 
The points here given under the general topic, and others 
should be developed by the observation and thought of 
the children. One topic is enough for a lesson, and suf- 
ficient time should be allowed for investigation. 

The first recitations may be oral and conversational ; 
following these there should be written exercises. Ex- 
pressions of thought is the third point to be gained, and 
the result as a language exercise should be made valua- 
ble. The uses of winter advantages and disadvantages 
may be taken in review. 


MINOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING LITER. 
ATURE. 
BY THEODORA KYLE, A. B. 
{State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y.] 

Most of us would agree that ordinary appreciation of 
what is great in art is not so much due to fine sensibilities 
as to training. Some of us have more intuitive percep- 
tions than others, but our tastes are mainly formed by the 
atmosphere in which we have been brought up. Granted 
this is so, what is a teacher of literature to do with a 
class of pupils of sixteen or thereabouts who have read 
little, and that little, perhaps, worse than nothing? 
School must supply what home has denied, and the liter- 
ary sense must be trained. To do this, I know of no 
better way than to study with painstaking care some 
literary masterpiece, bringing out its wonderfal qualities, 
point by point, until gradually there is developed the per- 
fect whole. If this is done with only two or three, the 
results are striking. There are many laws of art, yet 
only a few eternal ones; and some of them are exempli- 
fied in the conceptions of every genius. If we know one 
man well, we know all the world better; if we under- 
stand one great poem,— the expression of a man’s best 
self, — we are in a condition to appreciate all literature. 

This method necessitates that the study of literatare be 
mainly analytical —a thing that is frequently objected 
to. “*Lady of the Lake’ should not be studied,” some 
one said to me not long ago. “ Boys and girls do not 
enjoy what they study, and enjoyment is the chief thing 
one should get from ‘ Lady of the Lake.’” 

Says Mr. Horace Scudder in the Atlantic, ‘“ Litera- 
ture should be read for delight, and uot as an exercise in 
grammar, history, biography, or criticism.” These 
plausible statements are continually being levelled at 
teachers of literature. Can one expect a pupil to sud- 
denly appreciate Shakespeare, if he has been brought up 
on third-rate newspaper fiction? He would be given a 
chance to learn to like olives. Is the literary sense to be 
treated with less respect than the gastronomic ? 


At the age of fifteen the imaginative period of child- 
hood is over ; therefore, we cannot rely upon methods that 
appeal mainly to the imagination. Moreover, I do not 
make enjoyment the chief end of life in the miniature 
school world, any more than it is in the great world outside. 
The modern maxim of keeping a class interested is being 
carried too far, so far that it defeats its own end. The 
modern pupil pricks up his ears at the notion, and inter- 
prets being interested as being amused. The result is 
disastrous; for in his eagerness to be amused, he will 
not wait to be interested. To satisfy him the poor teacher 
must be not merely “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” but 
a Panch and Judy show as well. Most of the profes:ion 
would prefer the modest conception of Petrarch, who 
says a teacher is “like a whetstone — good to sharpen 
others upon, but blunt himself.” 

If I give a pupil a book to read in literature, I let him 
understand that it is worthy of his highest respect, but 
that he need not necessarily anticipate entertainment. I 
mean he shall be interested sooner or later; but I shall 
not be disappointed or surprised if it is considerably later ; 
or even if the advantage or pleasure derived is entirely in- 
direct. 

A literature class need no’ be a metaphorical purga- 
tory. There isa way to make Scott attractive to a boy 
who would voluntarily choose a tale of the wild West, or 
a thrilling detective story; to the girl whose views of life 
are distorted by too close a companionship with the hero- 
ives of Rosa Thorne, — certainly to the average student 
who has never had time to read, but is willing and 
anxious to learn. Just what this way shall be depends 
upon the teacher ; but always there should be a definite 
aim, clear to teacher and pupils alike, always certain 
particulars which must be noticed in reading, always cer- 
tain general questions to be thought out and answered 
when the reading is done. ‘The pupil must know before- 
hand what he is to look for and what he is to get out of 
his book. Otherwise, the ordinary, overworked student, 
sitting down to a poem or prose work simply because it is 
required, will have bis critical faculty well awake. He 
may be well intentioned, but, in spite of himself, that 
critical faculty will roam about, ready to do mischief. 

I will explain the points I should attempt to bring out 
in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idyls of the King,” if I had some time 
before me and a class of pupils that knew little of litera- 
ture. ‘ Marmion,” “ Lady of the Lake,” “ Evangeline,” 
and “Snow-Bound ” would be much easier to teach, but, as 
in any case the analysis would be much the same, a 
more difficult one is intentionally chosen. The poem 
coald not be studied on so extended a scale as I describe 
in a regular literature class, but it might be done in con- 
nection with the study of English when a once a week 
lesson is given in literature. In my own English classes, 
we are always reading something ; it is such a relief after 
those dry-bones — rhetorical principles and the throes of 
composition writing. But even if it did not seem practi- 
cable to combine the work with anything, I am eure that 
in a school where there were no regular classes in litera- 
ture, a recitation a week could be profitably devoted to a 
study of this kind. 

Lot me insist on the necessity of each pupil's posses- 
sing a copy of the poem. Very cheap editions of almost 
all standard authors may be had. Elaborate annotated 
copies are not desirable. A cheap paper edition and a 
well-sharpened lead pencil are my own indispensables, 
and I like to have my students correspondingly provided. 
The first thing to be done is to get the story, and it is as- 
tonishing how far from simpie that is. As there is never 
time to read the whole lesson in recitation, I used to 
ask for the outline of the part assigned, but the results 
were never satisfactory. No one can tell a story that he 
does not understand, and frequently there would be many 
rough places when the pupils came to recitation. Now I 
direct them to mark obscure paragraphs, and we read 
them together. The other essential points I bring out 
by questioning. After the story comes the general study. 
There are a few things that I always ask the students to 
mark in reading poetry or prose. They are vivid epi- 
thets and figures, impressive quotations, and good descrip- 
tions, especially those of persons and nature. 

When I say that we begin our general criticiem with 
the word study, it seems to indicate a very learned 
process, but in reality it is very simple. The history and 
derivation of words have slight charm for those who are 


no‘ famitiar with several tonguer, so these lines are rarely 
touched upon. We do just a little work with synonyms, 
noticing, perhaps, what adjectives are applied to Camelot 
— “The dim, rich city, with its shadowy palaces,” of 
which Tennyson always gives a uniform impression. In 
general, however, I work to have the students get at the 
melody of words or their picturesque power. We gather 
and compare our examples of figures and epithets, or, 
more broadly, happy ways of putting things. This leads 
to an appreciation of the treasures of the English Jan- 
guage, of the fact Gautier states when he says, ‘“ This 
word is a mer pebble; that, a fine pearl or amethyst.’’ 
Tennyson was a word master. In discussing the meriis 
of a translation once, he spoke of how impossible it was 
to convey the éxact idea, because every language had 
words like “shot-silk.” It was the shot-silk effects, the 
opal lights, that he was always bringing out in English. 
For illustrations, think of Isolt, the queen, with the “low sea 
sunset glorying round her hair,” or of the home of Enid,— 


‘*The dusky-rafted, many-cobwebbed hall, 
Where zat an ancient dame in dim brocade”’ ; 


or of the sea with the “ many-knotted water-flags that 
whistled dry and stiff about the marge,” and the “ sea- 
wind’s song, shrill, chill with flakes of foam.” 

After the word stu!y come the comparison and group. 
ing of the descriptions. In a poem like the “ Idyls,”’ 
where there are so many, it is wise for the teacher to 
make some scheme for the classification and to indicate 
special lines to which attention must be paid. Here I 
divided them into descriptions of persons and places ; and 
in the latter case, I distinguished from the rest the pure 
nature descriptions. The special lines indicated were 
partially suggested to me by Mr. Vandyke. They were 
the moonlight pictures, the allusions to birds, and the de- 
scriptions of sea, lake, and river. The pupils need to be 
warned that a tiny vignette is worthy of not'ce as well as 
alorg portrayal. A great deal of beauty can be con- 
densed into a single line, and because such a picture gives 
range to the imagination, it is frequently a source of the 
keenest delight. To illustrate: when Bedivere is bearing 
Arthur along the “slippery crag” and “ bare, black cliff,” 

— “Ona eudden, lo! 
The level lake and the Icng glories of the winter moon.”’ 
There is a description less than a line and a half long. 

I am going to give two or three sea-pictures to show 

how they may be contrasted. Here is a glimpse of a 


calm sea: — 
Oat beyond them flash’d 


The long, low dune and lazy plunging sea.’’ 

And here is a stormy one: — 

—‘‘ A wild wave in the wide North sea, 
Green glimmering toward the eummit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 
Down on a bark and overbears the bark 
And him that helma it.’’ 
For suggestion of sight and sound I especially like this 
evening picture, where — 
‘*The crest of some slow arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table shore, 
Drops flat, and after — the great waters break, 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing.’’ 

Tennyson’s moonlight scenes are always exquisite : 
now the light is mellow, now silver-misty. Their charm 
needs no illustration. So let us leave them, and come to 
a warm, living world, —the world of birds and song. 
The pupils would quickly find when they collected their 
allasions, that Tennyson not only loved birds, but had an 
intimate knowledge of their ways. He speaks of “ the 
great plover’s human whistle,” the “closely-plastered 
martin’s nest,’’ and — 

—‘* That hour 
When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
Lets down his other leg, and, satretchiog, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool.’’ 
Very naturally, the loveliest poetry is inspired by their 
song. Sweet Elaine repeating, ‘‘ He will not love me, — 
must I die?” is compared to — 
‘* A little helpless, innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few notes 
And sings the simple passage o’er and o’er.’’ 
When Geraint heard Enid sing, it — 
** Made him like a man abroad at morn, 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 


Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
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Breaks from # coppice gemmed with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 

Or, it may be, the labor of his hands, 

To think or say, ‘ There is the nightingale! '”’ 

I have spoken quite at length upon these nature de- 
scriptions, because I make much of them in studying. 
I know of no better way to cultivate the stadent’s sense 
of the beantifal. That sense of the beautiful, by the way, 
is always there, — frequently ready to spring into vigor- 
ous life with only a little encouragement. 

The personal descriptions are worthy of careful at- 
tention. I take them up, of course, in connection with 
the character study, from which they can scarcely be sep- 
arated. The latter can be made exceedingly interesting 
in this poem. There are various types of knights and 
ladies ; all are nineteenth century men and women, all 
are clear-cut and consistent throughout. It is this con- 
sistency in each special type that I should try to have the 
pupils notice. If, as they read, they have marked each 
allusion, even to the minor characters, when they come to 
put their material together, they cannot fail to see it. 
The gallant Gawain, ‘deaf to holy things,” “rides lightly 
through the whole poem, ecarolling as he goes a true love 
ballad.” The courtly Lancelot, noblest of Arthur’s 
knights, and Guinevere, “ proud, pale, and passionate,” 
are always the same two stately figures, closely linked by 
an evil bond. And Modred, with his ‘narrow, foxy 
face,” keeps peering through keyholes and lurking in 
dusky corners,— another phase, almost an outward rep- 
resentation of the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere — the 
sin by and by to overwhelm the kingdom. 

Bat the character tracing and interpretation, and the 
criticism of Arthur as the expression of an ideal, are very 
natural lines to follow. So let us leave them, and come 
to a minor point, but one too beautifulto be overlooked,— 
Tennyson’s treatment of color and atmosphere. 

It can well be said that the nineteenth century poets 
surpass the earlier oues in their delicate color combina- 
tions. Some of Tennyson’s exquisite effects are due to 
the half symbolism The colors in the vision of the 
Holy Grail are rose-red and silver, indicating Christ’s 
passion and the purity of the soul, which would indeed 
have revealed the deep meaning of the atonement. When 
Guinevere watches Arthur ride away from the convent, 
the colors are the gray of the mist and the gold of Ar- 
thur’s banners, — gold the color of hope, and gray of 
doubt and sadness. And as Guinevere strains ber eyes, 
murmuring to herself, ‘‘ Too late, too late!” the golden 
gleam becomes fainter and*fainter until nothing is left 
but the cold gray mist. 

In real life the weather has an unkind way of ignoring 
our moods, and it is with a pleased surprise tha! we find 
it a well-disciplined interpreter in poetry. The wily 
Vivian's betrayal of Merlin would lose much of its awful 
significance, had it not taken place in the wild woods of 
Broceliande with, for a background, a furious tempest. 
There is an atmosphere of golden sunlight and springtime 
about the earlier and happier idyls which describe the 
coming of Arthur, his marriage, and the success of the 
Round Table. But as the knights, one by one, prove 
false to their vows, the sky changes and the light and 
color fade away. The last tournament, the “ Tourna- 
ment of Dead Innocence,” took place all “in the yellow- 
ing autumn tide.” “The day brake with a wet wind 
blowing, and the jousts began amid low rolls of avtamn 
thunder.” When Tristam, a knight openly false, won 
the prize, — 

** The thick rain fell 
And the wan day went glocming down in wet and wearinese.”’ 


The last of the poem, which describes the fall of the 
Round Table, and the doubt and sorrow of Arthur, is 
Wrapped in a “low, dead mist.” Allin a “death white 
mist,” the king fought his last battle. When the fight 
Was over, a bitter wind cleared the sky and “then the 
Winter moon, brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran 
forth.” In brilliant moonlight, the dusky barge ap- 
Proached to bear the dying Arthur to Avilion ; but as it 
Hoated away with its preeious freight, the light grew 
dimmer and dimmer. Finally it vanished, and for a 
Moment all was dim twilight: “Then the new sun 
Tose, bringing the new year.” 

hat seems to me one of the most wonderful touches 
of the whole poem. The last idyl mirrors so perfectly 
ie experience of the human soul straggling between 


doubt and faith; the “death-like mist which chilled the 
heart till all the blood was cold with formless fear” was 
the outward semblance of the inner experience. 
**T found Him io the ehining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering «f His fields, 
Bat ia His ways with men I find Him not.”’ 

The passing of Arthur was not triumphant, — “ for all 
his mind was clouded with a doubt.” It was like the 
death of Christian, who found the waters of the dark 
tiver so deep, and thought he should never reach the 
celestial city, although he could see its shining towers. 
As we finish the poem, our minds are clouded, too, until 
we come to that last line which lightens the tragedy with 
a ray of hope : — 


* Then the new eua rose, bringing the new year.’”’ 


These few illustrations give some idea of the beautifal 
symbolism of the poem. There is a great deal, but just 
how much of it will stand a rough analysis and be little 
worse for the operation, is a question. A forced inter- 
pretation is something to be avoided. 

The whole deep meaning of the ‘ Idyls” I should leave 
until the very last. It will, however, have been perfectly 
developed in other lines, the character tracing, for in- 
stance. There is an extraordinary satisfaction in finding 
and clearly stating the principle or motif of a work of 
art. But the literary masterpiece is a seamless garment, 
and it is not easy for the uninitiated to get the pattern. 
The teacher has a great temptation to extract and label 
the moral herself, but I am inclined to think that the pu- 
pils get little good from the morals that have been done 
up for them in the neatest of packages. But saying that 
everything must not be done for them does not mean 
that nothing should be done. It is wise to set pupils on 
the right track. In this case, I should try to lead grad- 
ually to the idea that the poem is a portrayal of human 
life in all its lights and shadows; that through all the 
magnificent medieval setting the ever old and ever new 
story is told, of the struggle of good against evil. If my 
students cou'd understand that, I should be satisfied. 

There are many other ways in which we might study 
the “‘Idyls of the King.” I have suggested only one 
way. 

Let me urge you who are teachers of literature to go 
in the directions where your enthusiasms lead, never 
minding if you are far from the beaten track. And this 
I advise, not for the sake of originality, but for interest. 
We wart our pupils interested; our teachers we must 
have so. For who can teach his best what he does not 
enjoy? Genuine sympathy is necessary for true appreci- 
ation. This brings me to what, after all, is our ultimate 
aim in studying literature,——and here no longer do doctors 
disagree,— it is to get at the true mind of the great men 
of the world. Jast how we reach the point does not so 
much matter once we are there. Moreover, this I truly 
believe, that to the student who is earnest and diligent, 
patient and sympathetic, it is given not only to attain the 
heights, but to briny others, who without help might fall 


by the wayside. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The successful navigation of a flying machine is, I 
presume, as important an event as has been reported for 
a week. It does not much matter what the machine is 
like, or how it is worked, for at most it is only one step 
in a long series of experiments, begun, so far as we 
know, by Leonardo da Vinci. Bat it is worth our while 
to understand how this latest success has been achieved. 
Very few of us know anything about the scientific inves- 
tigation which the United States pays for each year. 
Congress votes the money for the Smithsonian institution 
and its various departments, the naval observatory and 
the scientific expeditions, almost without discussion, and 
there have even been congressmen who did not know of 
the existence of these departments of the government. 
They have been kept free from partisan manipulation, 
and the result has been that Professor Langley and his 
various assistants have been able to do pretty much what 
they pleased, to the inestimable advantage of scientific 
progress. The annual reports and contributions of a few 


learned men in this country add very greatly in increas- 
ing the admiration for the American government abroad. 
But they are rarely mentioned in the Washington corre- 
spondence, and it was only because it made a good story 
to catch one’s fancy that we heard about this latest 
achievement. 

Professor Langley has become one of the leaders 
among scientific men, partly because he has been able 
to work at leisure according to his own ideas and plans. 
He has eucceeded because he has persistently tried every 
means which could throw any light upon his investiga- 
tion. Peculiarly adept in pbysical experimentation, he 
has tried one scheme after another, and studied the re 
sults which he secured, regardless of what others thought. 
There are a hundred notions as to why birds can fly 
bat by simply observing how birds fly, and testing what 
appeared to be true by physical experiments, the scien 
tific stadents of aerial locomotion have shown that the 
trouble has been that people got notions into their head, 
instead of trying to find out how the bird’s means of loco- 
motion is constructed, how it is used, and what is the 
nature of the medium through which it moves. The 
character and properties of the air has been the especial 
study of Professor Langley, and by a most curious series 
of experiments, he seem: to have proven that a wind is 
not a mass of air in motion, but innumerable small 
masses moving with the greatest irregularit,, with a ve- 
locity constantly varying, sometimes stationary and sud- 
denly showing a speed which exceeds the measuring 
power of the delicate floating instruments by which these 
variations have been recorded. This constant change in 
the speed of masses of air seems to be the secret of the 
power of birds to rise — most easily when the wind is 
strong — with hardly a movement of their wings 

The experiments of Lilienthal and Maxim in Ger 
many, the examination of the structure of wings, and 
instantaneous photography have all shown how the bird 
hangs in the air without effort, provided it can acquire a 
horizontal momentam. The air, caught under the stiff 
edge of the wing and compressed beneath the feathers, 
not only sustains the bird in the air, but actually lifts it 
and sends it forward. Having once thoroughly mastered 
the elementary, physical facts, the rest of the flying prob- 
lem is merely practice,— in theory. 

Thoze who are best acquainted with the Eastern ques- 
tion have least to say about the latest news of Armenian 
outrages. The situation is unquestionably very serious 
for the Armenian people, but it appears to be quite im- 
possible to secure any satisfactory account of the rea 
relation of the various interests involved. All the re- 
ports which reach the newspapers are strongly partisan 
but there is nothing to tell us how the parties stand. 
The Armenian church appeals very strongly to all Chris- 
tian prejudices, and it would be a most serious loss to 
academic students of religion and of the factors in civili- 
zation if this church should be destroyed. Bat it is not 
easy to discover just how great a power Christianity has 
had among the Armenians, as a civilizing, humanizing 
force. Religious sects have always formed the most 
convenient cover for political agitation, and any state, 
Tarkey or the United States, has the strongest right to 
interfere with any organization whi h is opposing the 
execution of its laws. Quite likely the Turkish laws are 
not what they should be, but if England and the other 
European States will recognize Turkey as one of them- 
selves, the position of the latter country, legally, is as 
strong as was that of the United States in enforcing its 
anti-polygamy laws. One clue to the present outbreak 
may be in the report that the Roman Catholic believers 
in Armenia have not been seriously disturbed. These 
Armenian persecutions are nothing new. In 1889, and 
again in 1893, with more or less trouble between, the 
English magazines discussed the necessity «f British in- 
terference in the Turkish policy in Armenia. But the 
foreign office did nothing, and inevitably the Turkish 
officials, high and low, pursued their policy with increas- 
ing rigor. No one who knows anything of the splendid 
organization of the Romish church, and of the constant 
oversight which it maintains over all its interests, and of 
the instant and persistent protest which it makes if its 
rights or interests are interfered with in the slighest 
degree, can fail to suspect that the Turkish government 
does not dare to abuse the Romish missionaries in the 
way in which those of English societies have been treated. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC, 27, 1894. 


Tur Cleveland meeting of the superintendents is sure 
to be a great meeting. The giants will be there. They 
«ill be at their best. 


Tue Committee of Fifteen are Draper, Harris, Seaver, 


Tarbell, Balliet, Maxwell, Poland, Brooks, Powell, 
Cooper, Greenwood, Dougherty, Gilbert, Lane, and 
Jones. 


Att honor to Dr. Butler and his aesociates for arrang- 
ing matters for the N. E A. so early. It is many years 
since we have had all the details in hand before the New 
Year. 


Worps have had a growth. Every word is either 
growing, living a thrifty life, or dying. A teacher will 
do well to realize in which stage the words are that chil- 
dren most use. 


THE report of the Committee of Fifteen will be made 
at the Cleveland meeting. They were all at the Wash- 
ington session of the committee in December, and after a 
general consideration of the various questions, each feat- 
ure of the report was “ farmed out” to some one to write 
up. It will be a vigorous presention of many school 
interests. 


PREPARE FOR Denver.— Next Jaly is to offer a great 
opportunity for teachers to go to the great West for their 
vacation. At a very low rate they can go from Boston 
to Denver and thence out among the Rockies, or over the 
Rockies and Sierras to the Pacific coast. There will be 
no nonsense about the time limit. The railroads learned 
several lessons last summer. Tickets will be good re- 
turning till September. As has never been done before, 
there will be privileges of going one way and returning 
another, at least from New England. You can visit Chi- 
cago, Denver, and anything desired beyond, and return 
via the St. Lawrence and One Thousand Islands, or via 
Washington. It is such an opportunity as has never 
been offered before, as may never be again. It is the 


one year to make an heroic effort to visit the great West 
and the Rockies. 


Witp Frowers or America. — One of our greatest 
pleasures may be derived from the study of flowers, and 
no branch of flower-study is more enjoyable than that of 
our own wild flowers, the love for which should be devel- 
oped in school life. But the igvorance of many pupils 
regarding even our common flowers cannot be ignored, 
and any attractive aid toward the study is of universal 
helpfulness. A most powerful agency toward awakening 
interest and imparting the necessary knowledge will be 
found in “ Wild Flowers of America,” which, by ar- 
rangement with its publishers, we are enabled to offer to 
readers of the JouURNAL oF EpucatTion and AMERICAN 
TEACHER at a nominal sum. This exhaustive collection 
of the flora of our country, showing to perfection coloring, 
shape, and size, has received the enthusiastic approval of 
leading botanists of Europe and Americaand of our lead- 
ing educators. Dr. W. T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education, says of this work, ‘‘ Nothing that 
has come under my notice is to be compared with this 
publication for the purpose of educating the people in a 
knowledge of botany.” 

Aside from the value of this collection for use in 
schools and for individual study, it is a work of rare 
beauty. The next issue of the JourNAL will contain our 
coupon offer which places this within easy reach of every 
teacher. 


JEALOUSY. 
Who does not know the terrors of jealousy? It has 
its germ in the early years of childhvod. Its transfer- 


ence to something better should come early. It is, per- 
haps, the most fiendish of human activities. It is not 
only sure to make the one who is jealous frantic with 
miseries, real or imagined, but it carries with it vexation, 
to put it mildly, to others. It rarely ends with jealousy, 
but has its ramifications in other emotions and activities. 

The only real remedy is in the development of a broad 
and generous sympathy and benevolent action. Jealousy 
in essence ig selfishness. The remedy is in unsefishness 
of the most pronounced character. A child’s generous 
impulses may be relied upon if appealed to early enough. 
A child will do more for the good it will do and the 
pleasure it will give than from any other motive, if you 
can really get his attention to that phase of a given 
action. The jealous child wishes every one to be doing 
for him, and especially that they should do more for him 
than for another, even going so far as to demand that 
nothing shall be given to or done for some other one. If 
he can be studied closely and induced to do much per- 
sonally, and get others to do for the one for whom he 
really does not wish that anything should be done, and if 
this training can be persisted in, his jealousy will be 
transferred to a positive blessing to mankind. His own 
peace of mind will be assured, he will be saved from a 
multitude of ills to which a jealous person and all his 
friends are subjected. 


THE CA. VALUE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


In his recent report on physical training to the Boston 
school committee, Director Edward M. Hartwell gives 
some very suggestive figures in relation to the money 
value of our school pupils. He bases his computation 
upon a recent Englis’: work on vital statisties, by Dr. 
Farr of London, who worked out with much detail the 
present value of the future wages of a laboring man, 
deducting cost of maintenance, ete. The following rough 
scale is adopted for estimating the comparative value of 
the output of our educational institutions : — 


1 grammar school graduate= 1 mill hand — 1 
1 high school graduate * 
1 normal school graduate =8 
1 college graduate =12 128 


1 professional echool graduate 14 =8 316 

On this basis, the total value of the 58,838 children ‘1 
the schools of Boston is found to amount to $29,830,222, 
allowance being made for the admixture of females. 
Boston contained one-sixth of all Massachusetts’ public 
school children in 1890, so that we have $179,867,580, 
including $886,248 representing the money value of the 
pupils in the public normal schools, as representing the 


calculated value of the ‘‘stock and materials” placed at 
the disposal of the “ persons employed” in the public 
school industry of the state. The value of product Mr. 
Hartwell places at $20,881,005, that being the sum of 
the estimated values of the graduates of the grammar, 
high, and normal schools in 1890. 

This report by Director Hartwell is a very valuable 
educational document. He discusses with great thor. 
oughness the causes for the present demand for physical 
training, and the psychology which must underlie the ef. 
ficient satisfying of this demand. The special question 
of stutterirg and its physical treatment is used in illus- 
tration of his position in regard to physical training in 
general. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


NO CONTRACT WITHOUT A PROPER CERTIFICATE. 


A good deal depends upon the statutes of the different 
states as to what will constitute a valid contract in hiring 
ateacher. In North Dakota it is especially provided that 
no person shall be employed as a teacher, or permitted to 
teach in any public school, who is not, when so employed, 
or permitted to teach, the holder of a teacher’s certificate, 
valid in the county or district in which sach school is situ. 
ated; and provided, further, that every contract for the 
employment of a teacher must be in writing, and such a 
contract must be executed before such teacher begins to 
teach in such school. The certificates issued by a county 
superintendent, it is further provided, sha)l be valid only 
in the county where issued, except that a first grade cer- 
tificate shall be valid in any other county in the state, 
when indorsed by the county superintendent of such 
county. 

Oo August 7, 1891, Sheldon school district No. 2 made 
a written contract, in due and legal form, for the teach- 
ing of its school for ten months, commencing September 
1, 1891, at $60 per month. At the time specified the 
person so employed commenced teaching. On Novem- 
ber 21, following, he was discharged. After the full term 
of his employment had passed he brought an action to re- 
cover the wages for the time he was not permitted to 
teach. He recovered jadgment for the amcunt of his 
claim, iess certain sums which he had earned at other em- 
ployment during the time. When the written contract mer- 
tioned was entered into, he held a first vrade certificate, 
issued by the superintendent of another county. The 
superintendent of the county in which Sheldon district 
No. 2 was located indorsed the certificate August 29, 
1891, and made the required formal entry thereof on Sep- 
tember 4. It was this formal entry, the supreme court 
of North Dakota holds (Hosmer ws. Sheldon school district 
No. 2, 59 N. W. rep. 1035), that constituted the indorse- 
ment, and what preceded that was but a promise to indorse. 
Hence, neither at the time of entering into the contract, 
nor at the time of commencing to teach, did this teacher 
hold a certificate valid in the county where the school was 
located. Under these circumstances, the court further 
holds, that the contract entered into was void at the time 
it was made, and that the subsequent procurement of the 
required certificate did not enable the teacher to recover 
damages against the district for the breach of the contract. 
Being void, the contract could not be ratified from what 
was subsequently done. Engaging in the performance of 
the duties of a teacher neither constitutes nor consum- 
mates a contract. After the removal of the inhibition 4 
new and valid contract might have been made relative to 
the same subject-matter, but the void contract remained, 
and ever must remain, a nullity. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The schools must teach more effectively everything 
valuable as process, information, and discipline in arith- 
n. ic. Let us yield our prejudices and face the condi- 
tions squarely. Let us retain every process that is of 
general utility, all the information of generai value, all 
the disciplinary featares of the subject, but let nothing 
remain that is not worthy a place in these busy times: 
It should be remembered always that it is not a question 
whether or not mathematical subjects are good for dis- 
cipline, bat whether, as it is taught to children under 

tteen or fourteen years of age, arithmetic is of high 
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value for discipline, and to what classes of children. 

There are no processes more generally useful in life 
than those by which we add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide simple small numbers, and use small fractions 
To many people there are some useful phases of simple 
percentage and simple interest. The ability to solve 
problems is always liable to be a usefal acquirement. 
What else is there by way of arithmetical subjects, that the 
great body of school children will ever use in life? If there 
be anything, then teach it, teach whatever will be usable 
by the great body of the pupils, whether it is assigned in 
the curriculum or not. But some of the pupils — we will 
say one-third, for the sake of having something tangible 
— will need to add long columns of figures, multiply and 
divide large numbers, use complicated fractions, handle 
decimals, and deal with the intricate phases of percentage 
and interest. Should not the school prepare these for 
such emergencies? Why should it? It has already 
taught the school as a whole so much that any child can 
easily, of himself, through practice attain any required 
proficiency with any complications if he has a mind that 
will make arithmetical accuracy and rapidity possible. 
Is there anything in practical, higher arithmetic in which 
a natural arithmetician cannot perfect himielf without 
special instruction if he has had a good foundation laid ? 
How long would it require, when he is sufficiently ma- 
tare, for an ordioary child to attain reasonable pro- 
ficiency in handling sensible numbers by the necessary 
processes? Not many years, certainly. 

How about the valuable information? It is customary 
to teach about United States money, weights, measures, 
distances, angles, taxes, insurance, commercial papers, 
etc., as a part of arithmetic, and these may as well be 
learned there as anywhere. It is valuable knowledge 
that is thas obtained. Some things might be omitted, but 
there is no harm in learning a great deal along all these 
lines, and they furnish good practice through the ap- 
plication of the processes which should have been pre- 
viously learned. Whenever, however, too complicated 
problems or examples arise there should be an abandon- 
ment of that line of practice. There is little utility in 
the adding, subtracting, etc., of compound numbers, The 
chief concern is to have this information learned at the 
best time. Distances, measures, and United States 
money can be learned at a very early age, while com- 
mercial papers should be deferred as long as possible, and 
have them taught before the children leave school. Not 
much time is really required at the right time for direct- 
ing the getting of all valuable information through the 
arithmetic lesson. 

How about the discipline? The school should give the 
pupils all advantageous discipline attainable through 
arithmetic. There are high disciplinary possibilities in 
this subject. It is an exact science, requires undivided 
attention and absolute accuracy. It has simple tests for 
accuracy and rapidity. The solution of problems re- 
quires close thought, attention to many details, and keen 
reasoning along a special line. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the disciplinary advantage of arithmetic well 
taught. Too much time could hardly be given to it were 
it available. 

It is of the utmost importance, however, that there 
should be a close discrimination between the three classes 
of minds as related to this subject. There are arithmeti- 
cal minds, non-arithmetical minds, and anti-arithmetical 
minds. 

At twelve years of age some pupils have mastered 
“everything in sight,” and have exhausted the possibil- 
ities of all other worlds of the text-book order. They 
can factor among numbers up to 1,000 almost literally at 
sight, know all the squares and cubes and prime numbers 
to 1,000, and solve problems with more relish than they 
pitch, bat, oreatch a ball. They get “ elegant discipline ‘6 
from their grip of numbers, but it is not a discipline that 
gives recognized power in any other line. They are little 
more likely to be great men or have vigorous thought in 
other directions than the genius in penmanship, drawing, 
painting, or music. 

The anti-arithmetical mind will never be able to add a 
long column of figures and get it twice alike, will never 
be sure that he is right in the solution of the problem, 
“If two apples cost three cents, how many apples will 
one get for eighteen cents?” He will repeat an explan- 
ation over after the teacher, will “see it” when it is ex- 


plained to him, but he will never stand upon his own feet 
with any problem in hand. For him there is no appre- 
ciable discipline in arithmetic. It is no indication of 
stupidity, any more than in the case of the giant intellect 
that cannot sing, paint, or spell. In such a case, it is 
not only a waste of time, but a wicked use of time to try 
to discipline him in this way. 

The non-arithmetical mind is neutral. The pupil will 
never be a genius, but he can acquire any desirable power 
with numbers or with problems. He will attain absolute 
aceuracy in processes and be absolutely sure of his solu- 
tions. To him the discipline of arithmetic is of genuine 
service. It gives the mind reliability, strength, and in- 
tensity. It is for the teacher to decide as to how much 
time he can allow for the discipline of these. No course 
of study ean determine it, no superintendent can lay down 
a schedule. Classes differ radically in the proportions of 
the three classes of arithmetical minds. It is as safe a rule 
as any, perhapr, that as much time should be given to 
arithmetic as is required to have the anti-arithmetical 
minds get the necessary information and attain a reason- 
able accuracy and rapidity in the processes already speci- 
fied as indispensable. While they are getting the essen- 
tials, the others can acquire the requisite discipline. 
Every level-headed teacher should be allowed to decide 
this matter largely for himself. 

The pupils ought to make problems from a very early 
day, and so far as possible they should be from real life, 
and always from things about which they know, and at 
prices that are actual. Be careful about this. The chief 
concern is to have the problems life-like, and they have 
time enough to work it all out. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston has been favored with a visit from N. C. Dougherty, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Peoria, III. 

In England, Scotland, and Wales last year $3,500,000 was spent 
on technical education, nearly a million more than the year before. 

The first echool law of Massachusetts was passed in 1642, but 
the great law which made the support of the public schools com- 
pulsory and education universal and free was the ‘‘ Ordinance of 
1647.”’ 

There are 390 secondary echools in New York state. There ar 
eighty-five colleges in the state. The state academic fund amounts 
to $106,000 a year. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the educational administrator of Alaska, is 
now making his fifth tour of Arctic Alaska and Siberia upon a 
reindcer miseion, so to speak, as he is to purchase and distribute a 
large number of these animals. 

In the death of Dr. John Lord, the historian and lecturer at 
Stanford, Conn., on December 15, the educational world loses a 
brilliant platform leader. He has lectured more than 6,000 times 
upon more than 100 different subjects. He was eighty-four years 
of age, and a graduate of Dartmouth. His latest work was upon 
‘*Beacon Lights of History.’ 

We present, this week, a fine portrait of State Superintendent 
Black of Culifornia, who was elected by nearly 12,000 plurality, 
probably the highest plurality upon the ticket. Mr. Black isa 
school man, having served in many positions in different parts of 
the state as tescher and superintendent, and he enters upon his 
office with a high appreciation of its responsibilities. He is sure to 
give the state a business-like administration, the schoolmen profes- 
sional leadership, the schools ardent loyalty. His administration 
will in no senee be partisan, nor will he take a sectional view of 
achool interests. There is no liability of his being in any sense 
cranky; he will devote himself with ardor to providing the best 
possible ways and meane for each child in the state to receive an 
all-round education. His relations with the school men of the 
state will be close, giving and taking counsel in the best spirit. 

The annual report of President Schurman of Cornell is interest- 
ing, as giving additional evidence of the distinct tendency among the 
institutions which are at the head of our educational system to 
realizs the necessity of supplementing each other. Each one of the 
true universities desires, of course, to make its curricalum as broad 
and as strong as possible, but there is an apparent readiness, 
which, it is to hoped, is increasing steadily, to appreciate the impos- 
sibility of being foremost in every line, and so each secures the men 
whom it can, who will, perforce, attract the best students in special 
lines, and then strengthen its eqaipmest in the same lines to the 
greatest possible extent. The epecial value of jis report of Presi- 
dent Schurman's is in the stady which he had made ef tho position 

of Greek in American colleges. In seven of the leading institu- 
tions, Bryn Mawr, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Vassar, 
Wellealey, and Williams, Greek is no longer required for gradua- 


or even for admission to the A. B. course. The conclasion 


tion 
it is pretty certain to be decided 


seems to ba that, in the long ran, 
that Greek ie not an absolutely essential subject in all liberal eda- 
cation, although President Schurman believes that the noblest 
achievements of Hellenic culture is of ‘*anique and permanent 


value for the intellectual life of ham anity.”’ 


AN APPRECIATIVE NOTE. 

Epiror WInsHIP: Your very kind mention of President Brace 
in the last number of the JoURNAL is warmly appreciated by that 
cfficer, but meed of praise is fally deserved by the executive com- 
mittee, and especisily by Secretary Gay, whose efficient and antir- 
ing efforts greatly aided in making a satisfactory meeting. The 
success of the respective sections was due mainly to the tact and 
jadgment of their presidente in selecting speakers and clase exer 
cises, Yours traly, 


LYNN, Mass. O. B. Bruce, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Daring the past year there have been published in Russia (ex- 
clasive of Finland) no less than 10,242 separate works, of which 
nearly 34,000,000 copies were printed. 

Katharine Tynan Hinkeon closes a bright letter on London 
authors, in the Literary World, with the announcement that Eng- 
land is the land of cranks and absurd people. 

The last phrase written by Philip Gilbert Hammerton is ‘In 
my dreams I have often desired to find a country where justice and 
peace would reign; but I feel that it is only a dream, and as long 
as [ am of this world I shall not find it.” 

In addition to the statues of Daniel Webster and General Stark, 
which are to be put in place in Statuary hall at the capitol soon 
after the convening of congress, it is expected that the Grand Army 
statue of General Grant will be raised into position at an early day. 

The colossal statue of William Penn has been suxcessfally raised 
to its place on the lofty tower of the city hall of Philadelphia. The 
total height of the tower to the head of the statue is a trifle less 
than 548 feet. The broad-brimmed hat of the famous Quaker 
will be clearly seen for a radius of twenty miles. The statue cost 
$50,000. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge received, on her recent seventieth birth - 
day, an album containing five thousand autographs of admirers of 
her writings. Among them are those of the Archbishop of York, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, fifteen bishops, and many others of emi- 
nence. The Queen of Italy sent an autograph note and a photo- 
graph of herself. 

There have been various claimants of the celebrity of being ‘‘ the 
first woman writer for the daily press.’? The latest of them is 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, the novelist, who says that when she was 
twenty-three years old she was on the staff of the London Morning 
Chronicle. Mrs. Linton has produced forty novels in the forty-six 
years of her literary career. 

Onida deduces from history the fact that men of genius are fine 
handsome fellows. So they are as a rule: Witness Tennyson, 
Masset, Scott, — the strongest man of the Rough Clan, — Marl- 
borongh, Goethe, Bonny Dundee Burns, Longfellow, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Napolson, Shelley, Byron, —a gallery of beauties. The 
Popes and Voltaires are the exceptions. — The Eclectic, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The preliminary programme of the annual meeting of the de- 
partment of superintendence, N. E. A., February 19, 20, and 21, 
Cleveland, O., gives promise of a session of exceptional excel- 
lence : — 

Tuesday, February 19, 1895.—9 30. Opening exercises and mat- 
ters of business. 

1000. ‘* How to Test the Quality of a Teacher’s Work,’’ W. C. 
Warfield, city superintendent, Covington, Ky.; H. M. Leipziger, 
assistant superintendent, New York city; George W. Peckham, 
city superintendent, Milwaukee; Aaron Gove, city superintendent, 
Denver. 

Diseussion —Charles W. Cole, city superintendent, Albany, N. 
Y.; Frank D Cooper, city superintendent, Des Moines, Ia. ; W. 
W. Chalmers, city superintendent, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2.30. ‘' The Training of Teachers — Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen,” H. S. Tarbell, city superintendent, Providence, R. I. 

Diseussion.—W. H. Payne, president of University of Nashville, 
Tenn. ; C. M. Jordan, city superintendent, Minneapolis, Minn. 

800. ‘** Recent Improvements in Primary Work,”’ Sarah L, 
Arnold, supervisor of primary schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Changes, Wise and Unawise, in Grammar and High Schools,’’ 
Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, Cook county, Ill. 

Wednesday, February 20.—10.00. ‘* The Correlation of S:udies— 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen,” William T. Harris, commis- 
sioner of education, Wasbington, D. C. p 

Discussion. —Frank McMurry, principal of Franklin school, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Francis W. Parker, principal of Cook county normal 
school, Ill. ; Charles De Garmo, president of Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania. ‘i 

2.30. ‘Powers and Daties of State Superintendents,’ W. C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent, Harrisburg, Penn. ‘ 

Discussion.—J. R. Preston, state superintendent, Jackson, Miss. ; 
O.T. Corson, state commissioner of common schools, Columbus, 0. ; 
D. L. Kiehle, profeseor of pedagogy, University of Minnesota. 

8 00. “* History Teaching in Schools, with Reference to the Re- 
port of the B. H. Hinsdale, professor of ped- 

, University of Michigan. , 
"Fiwedey, February 21, 1000. “ The Organization of City 
School Systems — mapas of Committee of Fifteen,’’ A. S. Draper, 
resident University of Illinois. 
Discussion. —E. E. White, ex-city superintendent, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Albert Bashnell Hart, professor of history, Harvard University ; 
A. P. Marble, city superintendent, Omaha, Neb. 
2.20. ‘Individualism in ~~ Education,” P. W. Search, city 
rintendent, Loa Angeles, Cal. 
H. city superintendent, Cleveland, 0.; 
James L. Haghes, school inspectur, Toronto, Canada ; Richard G, 
Boone, principal state normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
ada iarters of department, Hollenden Hotel. 
ABEANGEMENTS. The Central Traffic Association 
has agreed to sell tickets from points within its territory to persons 
attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence on 


the certificate plan. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


SAEVA INDIGNATIO. 


Please give the correct rendering of the following sentence: 
** Ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.’? It is Daan 
Swift's epitaph. M. A. B. 

“ Where oruel in dignation is not able to wound the heart of 
another.”” This is a very literal translation of the Latin line here 


given and undoubtedly refers to the character of Dean Swift’s wit 
and satire, that it would not cruelly wound the feelings of any one. 


It brings to mind several passages in the satires of Horace, where 
he disclaims any purpose or intention in his writings of expressing 
anything to canse pain or ill feeling in the heart of those to whom 
his eatirical words may apply. 

In the fourth satire of the first book he says of one who indalged 
in this style of writing too freely : 
Dammodo risam 

Excutiat eibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico.’’ 

‘* Tf he can bat raise a laugh for his own diversion, he will not 
spare any friend.’’ 

Spesking in the same satire of what others say of his own writ- 
ings, he says: 


“ Laedere gaudes, 
Inquit, et hoc studio pravus facis.”’ 


‘* Bat you, says he, delight to hurt people, and this you do out 
of a mischievous disposition.’’ 


Unde petitum 
Hoc in me jacia ? est auctor quis denique eorum, 
Vixicum qeibus ?”’ 

‘* From what source do you throw this calumny upon me? Is 
any one of them your voucher with whom I have lived ?”’ 
‘* Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Quai non defendit alio culpante, solutos 

captat risus hominum dicacis, 

Fingere qui non visa potest, commiesa tacere 

Qui nequit: his niger est, banc tu, Romane, caveto.’’ 

** He who backbites his absent friend; [nay more,] who does 
not defend at another’s accusing him; who sffects to raise loud 
laughs in company, and the reputation of a funny fellow; who can 
feign things he never saw; who cannot keep secrets, is a dangerous 
man; be you, Roman, aware of him.’’ 

Hie nigrae succus logliginis, baec eat 
Aerugo mera: quod vitium procul abfore chartis 
Atque animo prius, ut si quid promittere de me 
Possum alind vere, promitto.’’ 

** This is the very essence of black malignity, this is mere malice 
itself ; which crime that it shal! be far remote from my writings 
and prior to them from my mind, I promi:e, if I can take upon me 
to promise anything sincerely of myself.’’ 

Thie language of Horace, and more in other satires to the same 
effect, expreeses our poet’s estimation of what is called the saeva in- 
dignatio in the epitaph of Dean Swift, which neither he nor Horace 
would have indulged in without great provocation or other just 
cause. R. L, PERKINS, Boston, 


A MEMORIAL, 


It would seem as if this was peculiarly the age for memorials of 
one kind or another. We constantly hear of a church window, a 
memorial brass, a chapel, a hoepital, a home, or a library having 
been built in some part of the country as a memorial to either a 
noted person in the community or one that was particularly dear to 
the memorializar. Certainly this is a custom to be commended, 
especially when it takes a form from which public benefits may be 
reaped. 

The memorial window we have long been familiar with, as it is 
the most usual form, bat, as a rule, it is invariably erected in 
some church edifice. If there is no utilitarian side to this species 
of memorial, there is at least a promotion of one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the decorative arts. However, there has just been 
placed in the public library at Winchester, Mass., a window which 
not only memorializes a public-epirited man and well-known citi- 
zen, bat in addition illustrates the history and development of book- 
making. The window is in memory of the late Charles H. Tyler, 
and is the gift of his widow. It was designed and made by the 
well-known firm of artists, the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Com- 
pany of New York. It is divided into three lights. In the central 
one there is portrayed that memorable scene in Mentz, when Jobn 
Guttenberg took from the press the firat impression from movable 
type, and demonstrates to John Fust and Peter Scheffer the prac- 
ticability of his discovery, —a discovery which was destined to 
revolutionize the world, to extend human knowledge, and to bind 
the intellectual life of mankind with chains of intercommunicated 
thought. The artists, Frederick Wilson and Joseph Lauber, have 
certainly been most successful in depicting this historic scene. The 
composition is excellent, the study of costume accurate, and the 
color treatment very effective and most pleasing. 

In order to farther illustrate their subject they have placed in 
the side lights two trees, — the trees of knowledge, — and upon 
their branches hung escutcheons bearing the bookmarks of eome of 
the early and celebrated printers. In union with these, there are 
a@ number of ribbons or labels upon which are inscriptions that 
relate to books. Beneath the lights there are representations of three 
forms of books that were in use before the art of printing was dis- 
covered: In one the wax tablets of the Romans, in another the 
scrolls of the Greeks, and under the central light a medi@val parch- 
ment manuscript bearing the memorial inscription: ‘In memory 


of Joreph Howe Tyler, born February 11, 1825, died July 11, 
1892,’’ followed by these words, taken from the Book of Proverbs: 
‘' Happy is the man that fiodeth wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding.’’ Upon the wax tablets there is an extract from 
Cicero, written in the characters of the fou:th centary; while upon 
the roll there is a passage from Plato’s ‘‘ Phwirus.”’ 

In the right-hand side light there is the bookmark of the first 
English priater, William Caxton, and on the label a quotation from 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ My library was dukedom large enough.’’ Imme- 
diately beneath this is the bockmark of Simon Vostre, the cele- 
brated Parisian printer of the fifteen century. The words on the 
ribbon are taken from Victor Hugo: ‘‘ Les livres sont des amis 
sure et fidéles.’’ 

In the other side light there is the bookmark of Aldas, the in- 
ventor of small books, and that form of type which is koown as 
italics,— a man who, by reducing the folios and the quartos to duo- 
decimos, made a publiclibrary a possibility. Naturally, the sentence 
that is used upon the ribbon above the mark is taken from his fellow 
Italian, the immortal author of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy.’’ The mark 
below that of the great Venetian printer is that of Plantin of Ant- 
werp, the founder of the greatest printing house of any age or time, 
and the ribbon attached to it carries this sentence taken from 
Goethe: ‘‘ Wer nennt geeschrieben das, was ungrlesen bleibt ?”’ 

At the top and acrossall three lights there is an inscription which 
seems to point out to the observer that, as everything bas changed in 
the past, so will they change in the fature, and that it is possible that 
in the days to come there may be jast as much advance in the art 
of book-making as there has been in the past. The words are the 
well-known and well-wora ones of Nicholas Borbonias: ‘‘ Omnia 
mutantur, nos et mutamar in illis.’’ 

In order to mark both the age of the incunabala and the date of 
placing the window in the library, at the foot of the trees, in the 
side lights, two dates are inscribed. One, that of the first printed 
book as yet known to the world, which contains the name of the 


place where printed, that of its printers, and the year in which it 
was executed, the celebrated edition of the ‘* Psaalmoram Codex,’’ 
which was issued by Peter Scheffer de Garnecheim from tke press 
of Guttenberg in the month of August, 1457, and the other date is 
that of the erec:ion of the window, 1894. 

It is evident from the above imperfect description of this most 
beautiful and interesting work of art, that it is not only an artistic 
p:emorial, but is one which will constantly remind the readers that 
frequent the public library of Winchester how much they are in- 
debted to Gattenberg, and the pioneer printers that employed his 
discovery and spread the kaoowledge of book-making among the 
various nations of the world, In fact, it is an object leason which 
all can study wiih benefit. Mrs. Tyler, in making this gift, has 
not only erected a lasting memorial to her husband, but in turn hag 
become a public benefactress. EDWIN STANTON GEORGE. 


APHORISMS ON CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas is not I but you, 

Santa Claus is a turkey with toya on ita back. 

Japan’s Santa Claus has a bomb for head, rifles for arms, cannon 
for body, and torpedoes for feet, all trimmed round with chrysan- 
themuma. 

Christmas is Mammon’s jubilee. 

The 25th of December ia neighbor’s day for humanity. 

Turkey, pie, and pudding form the gastronomical trinity. 

The cross is the Christmas tree of the ages. 

A bare Christmas tree is the skeleton of pleasure. 

Christmas is self, atripped even to its bones. 

The gift that hurts your pocket heals your soul. 

The worth of a gift is not the money, but the blood you put 
into it. 

The widow’s mite is Christ’smillion. —The Spire. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A ComPpARATIVE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH AND 
German. By Victor Henry. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
394 pp. Price, $1.90. 

There should be few who are able to use this book with profit to 
whom the original French edition would not be almost as valuable 
as # mere translation into their vernacular. Fortunately, this Eng- 
lish version is much more than a translation. Professor Henry has 
rewritten his work in Eoglish, embodying in it the corrections, 
modifications, and changes suggested by the first edition and its 
critics. He has also had the especial needs and preparation of 
English students in view in rewriting the work, so that the new 
edition is, in many ways, 8 more usefal one than the French. 

In this ‘‘ Comparative Grammar’’ Professor Henry traces the 
English and Garman languages back to their common origin, and 
contrasts them with each other and with the classical languages. 
In this he gives those who are studying these two languages the 
same assistance which he has already prepared so euccessfally for 
the students of Greek and Latin. Like his comparativa grammar 
of the classical languages, this volame has already won its place as 
one ef the works upon whi-h studenta of the Eoglish and Gar- 
man languages can d+pend. Besides ite value for those who are 
making a serious study of the grammar of these languages, this 
text-book forms an admirable introduction to the study of the early 
forms of English and German, — indeed, to the whole subject of 
comparative philology of the Indo-European languages. 


Scnoo.t History or tHE Unirep Statrs. By Edward 
S. Ellis. Cloth. 369 pp. Price, $100. Chicago and New 
York: The Werner Company. 

This work, first issued two years since, is now revised, enlarged, 
and improved by the closest study of ite working in the classroom. 
The subject is made fascinating by its treatment, and the book at- 
tractive by its typographical arrangement; its maps, charts, and 
illustrations. Not often can one see so clearly an author’s method. 
Mr. Ellis has evidently made himself the master of limitless ma- 
terial of fact and incident, much of which is not possessed by the 
scholarly teacher even ; and then, disregarding the regulation facta 
and pictures, has made a discriminating study of this material, 
selecting and presenting a)! thst he considers vital — and onlv that 
— to the interest of the subj-ct and a working knowledge of United 
States history. The most noticeable departure by way of material 
and its arrangement is the Appendix with 300 pages of facts that 
should be readily accessible, but that not every child need to 
memoriza. In addition to the Daclaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, there is a valuable chronological 
summary, topical analysis, and subjecta for historical compositions. 
The index is fall and reliable. 


Tue First Latin Boox. By William C. Collar and 
M. Grant Daniell. Boston: Ginn &Co. 286 pp. Price, $1 10, 
This book has been designed for the use of schools which wish a 

shorter and easier elementary Latin course than is afforded by 
“The Beginner’s Latin Book,’’ by the same authors. It is ‘a 
work not less thorough, but easier, and demanding not more than 
two-thirds as much time, —everywhere increased simplicity and 
clearness have been studied, not novelty. The method is that of 
the earlier book, in the principle of which, the authors say, their 
faith has not been shaken by the appearance of text-books which 
do not confirm to it. ‘*To acquire Latin is a task cal!ing for pa- 
tience, industry, perseverance, time. But if the beginner, as eome- 
times happens, has the misfortune to spend a good part of a year 
over a wooden book of forms and exercises, then to be thrust upon 
a difficult and uninteresting military history, there is considerable 
danger that he will become impatient, lazy, discouraged, and will 
abandon the atudy.’’ It ia needless to add that this introduction 
possesses some of the interest of a successful romance, to any one 
who has followed the characteristics of the elementary Latin text- 
books issued within half a dozen years. The introduction, like the 
rest of the book, is also a decided contribution to the usefal ap- 
paratos for teaching Latin. 


Tue Wrirer. Principles of Eloeution and Rhetoric 
applied to every detail of English composition. By George L. 
Raymond and George S. Wheeler. both of Princeton. Primer 
to a series of expression. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, 90 cents. Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

The work of masters in the science and art of expression. The 


School History 


Revised Edition. 


Handsomely Bound. 


ELLIS’S 
of the United States 


Richly Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


The following Method has been Pursued in Preparing the Text: 


‘* With great skill the author of this book makes the decisive and characteristic events 
of the Nation’s life pass before the reader's mental vision with panoramic clearness, and 


with a keen and correct apprehension of the causes that led to them. 


By judicious hand- 


ling of the narrative, the leading dominant epochs and events are impressed upon the 


learner’s mind to be remembered, not only as individual, but also as related facts. 


The 


bright and finished style of the author adds a fine, attractive literary charm to the work.” 
“ Ellis’s U.S. History is also one of the most beautiful books, mechanically, ever pub- 


lished for school use. 


In all that makes an ideal book, it strikes high-water mark in the 


fine art of book-making. Such a book as this fosters refinement and good taste while it 
imparts instruction, and stimulates love for our country and its history.” 


Correspond with us respecting the examination and introduction of this book, and your needs in the text-book line. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Nos. 5 and 7 East 6th St., NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, MINNEAPOLIS, 


= 
| 
| 
| 
First — A clear, succinct grouping of historical incidents. 
a Second — A series of exhaustive questions upon these incidents. 
— Third — A division of the subject into topics to be elucidated by the student. 
| , Fourth — Subjects for written composition suggested by the incidents and topics. 
Fifth — Questions for discussion and debate. 
READ WHAT IS SAID OF AN “IDEAL BOOK.” 
it 
| 
| 
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VER 5,000,000 children have been taught 


to write well with the Jackson System of Vertical Writing. 


It 1s vag mane that five millions have used or are being taught, but have been successfully taught to write well (from 
start to finish). Five millions is a low estimate of the number of people who are indebted to the Jackson System f ] 
legible handwriting. ystem for Clear, 

A clever school-book man remarked, 
teemen “choose writing-books, 


recently, that the large majority of teachers, superintendents, and school commit- 
mare | not for their merit, but because of beautiful engravers’ work, a pretty cover, etc.” Jf this 
be true (which is exceedingly doubtful), the publisher of the Jackson System wants to hear from the nial only, who are 
sensible enough to know that many years of practical experience are necessary to prepare any system. Those a ‘wane the 
beautiful covers, etc., can select any one of the many series published by the many publishers who called Vertical Writing a “fad” 
when the Jackson System was first published in this country, but who were obliged to get up something (?) that would answer the demand 
created. Jf you ure in doubt as to which is the best Series, take a few of each and test them under like conditions. Mr. Jackson 
or his publishers, will submit to a practical test at any time. He has been doing this for ten years, and as a result his System stands 7 
the adopted System for England and a greater part of Canada, or wherever put to a practical test for a number of years. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave. 
* THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HANDWRITIN 
G 
Authorized U. &. Publisher, N. Y. City. “THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF (VERTICAL) HANDWRITING. — This is 
work on penmanship that 'as appeared since 
’ a se 

JACKSON’S THEORY AND PRACTICE, $1.25 The Harison Pads are so arranged that the claims of this writing, wih» of Gan revival, and 
COPY BOOKS, per set 10, 80 can be used again several times teacher who desires to be in complete touch 
t -ractice Paper, maki th h ! st educationa nkers of the day can afford to pass it by un 

ISON’S (Jackson’s) PADS, per = per, making them the read.” — Edward G s 
HAR ( ) » Per set 8, 64 cheapest system for public schools. in 


work meets the great demand of the lover in that it is loyal to all 
that is recognized as truth, proven by experience, aud at the same 
time is presented in entirely new phrasing, upon freshly expressed 
philosophical principles. Nothing is omitted because it is trite, 
nothing is retained because it is time-honored. It is thoroughly 
interesting and every way practical. Any teacher can use it, and 
no student can fail to talk and write better for having studied it. 

Its main feature is the union of oratory and rhetoric. 

Tue COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
ScripruRES' By Rev. J. B. R. Walker. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Saoday-school and Publishing Society. 922 pp. 

The wonder is that this concordance was not earlier produced; 
but “‘ better late than never.’’ ‘Craden’s Concordance,’’ which 
has been almost universa ly uzed, is nearly sixty years old, and 
while the texts have not changed, there have been many typograph- 
ical improvements of which these publishers avail themselves. 

The author literally gave his life to this work, making a practical, 
convenient, accurate ‘‘ text-fiader,’’ omitting unessential words, re- 
taining all that can be serviceable. One great advantage of this 
work is, that there is only one alphabet for all words, including 
proper names. It ic a pronouncing gazetteer as well as a concord- 
ance, the proper names being accented where they appear alpha- 
betically. Notwithstanding the omission of needless worda, it con- 
tains 50,000 more words than Craden’s. 


Pertyoross. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Herper & Brothers. 

The read r of this story of the country life in D.vonshire sixty 
years ago can hardly help comparing Mr. Black nore’s rastics 
with those of Gaorge Eliot and of Thenke Hardy. Each has stud- 
ied the Eoglish country folk with sympathetic care, and has delin- 
eated them with thoroughness and vigor. Mr. Blackmore takes a 
position, perhaps, midway between George Eliot and Hardy, and 
jost because he lacks the intellectual loftiness of the one and the 
fondness for the base and unpleasant facts of life of the other, it may 
be that, in these respects, he writesa betternovel. It certainly isa 
story which the reader cannot help erj>ying, and he likes it all the 
better because Mr. Blackmore is content to tell a good story with- 
out thinking of the moral. 


Twenty-Five YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, AND 
OTHER Essays. By William North Rice, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

; The four essays of Professor Rice are a summary of one of the most 
important of scientific discoveries thought of in the last quarter of a 
century — the confirmation, practically, of the doctrine of evolation, 
as Darwin proposed it. The second essay treats of this alone, in a 
strong, positive way. The third eseay is upon ‘‘ The Probability of 
Scientifis Belief,’’ and is clear in its statements, and sincere in its 
reasoning. The fourth ie upon ‘' Genesis and Geology,’’ and while 
reverentiy regarding the divine laws, makes claims for scisntifis 
revelation that preclades the necessity for reconciling religion and 
science. The book is an able one, and of value to the student in 
these special lines of thought. 


In Brrpv Lanp. By Leander S. Keyser. Chicago: A. 
C. MoClarg & Co. Price, $1 25. 
Pr. Keyser’s poetic interpretation, as well as scientific insight 
of bird life, is not only highly attractive, but keen and original. This 
Bird Land” is written in the style of the natural essayist. These 
eecriptions are full of thought and tenderness, and are not smoth- 
ered in artistic phraseology. Such a book should be in every home. 
he young and old cou'd epend many profitable hours following the 
suthor while he wanders through the land of his feathered friends. 
tis very evident that the author isa man of unusual observant 
Powers, and possesses a true feeling of sympathy for all feathered 
creatures, The book is a poet’s as well as a naturalist’s, and com- 
mends itself in every pege to the best of “‘Country Living and 
hioking.”’ The scientifi: detail and nomenclature makes the vol- 
valuable hand-book for the class-room. 


Tae Lanp or Pxruck and Lire 1s Youna. 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. New York: The Century Company. 
he editor of St, Nicholas has a message to the young people 
of to dav, and whether it is in prose or in verse ehe tells it, it is 
‘ore to fiad their hearts. The two dainty volumes, one of prose, 
he Land of Piuck,”’ and one of verse, ‘‘ When Life is Young,” 
Ya brimming with pleaeure for the little readers, and whether they 
Nready are familiar as St. Nicholas readers with the bright 
ries and sweet verses, or whether the book form is their first in- 


New York: 


Uction to the author, the books will be among the favorites that 


are read and reraad. ‘Tne Land of Pluck’ is a brief story of 

Jolland, and the lovers of Hans Brinker know well how delightful 

a land is Holland when portrayed by Mra. Dodge. A collection of 

short stories, published for the first time in book form, completes 

the volume. *‘ When Life Is Young,” besides many St. Nicholas 
poems, contains othera now published for the first time. 

Tae Man Marriep tar Moon, anp OTHER 
PUEBLO INDIAN FO! K-STORIES, oy Charles F. Lummis. 
New York: The Century Company. 239 pp. 

Mr. Lummis has retold, in his own entertaining style, some 
thirty of the folk-stories of the Pacblo Indians of Ariz»na and New 
Mexico, euch aa he has heard about the fire, told by the fathers and 
mothers of the tribe, in the conree of his periods of residence among 
these, the most interesting of North American Indians, who are 
yet comparatively unaff-cted by contact with white men’s weapons 
and whiskey, This contribution adds another to the many obliga- 
gations under which Mr. Lommis has placed the students of eth- 
nology, arch logy, and of folk-lore, wherever found. The pub- 
lishera have issued the volume in excellent style. I: is illustrated 
by many illustrations, large and emall, which put one in touch with 
the spirit of these tales. : 


Non-Partisan Nationat W. C. T. U. Temperance 
Teaching for boys and girls. 

Temperance teaching is a manual presenting, in the catechism 
fashion of question and anewer, scientific facta which every boy and 
girl should know concerniog alcohol and tobacco. The facts are 
told so directly and simply, that the evidence they bear to plain 
spoken trath cannot be misunderstood by the pupil The proper- 
ties of ale»hol and tobacco, their effect upon the syatem, the mind, 
and the whole nature of man, are plainly set forth. The signifi: 
cance of the ¢ffect upon the individual life, and upon society in gen- 
eral, are daly considered. Little things, such as are seldom consid- 
ered important, yet have much weight with a young pupil, are 
mentioned with telling effect. Yet the questions snd answers by 
no means usurp the teacher’s provioc>, but serve rather as sugges- 
tions for elaborating and enforcing the lesson in every presenta: 
tion of the subjsct. The ‘‘hints for teachers’? appended to each 
lessen will be found further valuable in line of suggestion. The 
suggestions offered are jist such ag an enthusiastic teacher can in- 
spire with a living force that will have a vital effect upon the 
characters of the pupile. 

SeLections WasainaTon Irvine. Selected and 
arranged by Isaac Thomas. AM Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 376 pp. Peice, 50 cents. 

The celections comprising this volame are made carefully and 
widely from the voluminous writings of the pioneer of American 
belles-lettres. The choice and the arrangement are such as to lead 
the student to appreciate the amplitude of style of which Irving’s 
genius availed iteelf. In this book the author appears as the hie- 
torian, the atory-teller, and the charming essayist of the # Sketch- 
book.’? Whether supplementary to the ‘‘ Sketch book,”’ which holde 
an almost unquestionable place in the usual ‘' high school course,’ 
or to serve a8 an introduction to the longer works of Irving, this 


volume of selections 

A Screntiric Frencn Reaper. Compiled and edited 
by Alexander W. Herdler. The International Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Boston: Gion & Co. 186 pp. Price, 85 cents. 
Mr. Hardler has compiled this reader very largely from the re- 

cent volumes of the ‘‘ Revae Eacyclopédique,’’ and similar period- 

icala and booke, which give the best popular presentation of scien- 

tific experiments and discoveries. No better means coald be found 


for introducing the stadent to the technical terms of ecientific 


French prose, in which there is a constantly increasing oe 
r. 


with which the sugeessful scientis's must be acquainted. 
Herdler has prepired some excellent n tee, and a vocabulary of 
scientific words, which is well-nigh indispensable to the reader not 


at home in the technical language. 


y Hunters 1n THE Carrppers. By 


BuTTERFL 
= New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Euzene Marry-Aron. 
269 pp. 
laable work for naturaliste [ 

interest in the subject and stimula‘e to farther inves- 


ication. The author, a born nataraliet, takes two enthasiastic 
5 the Caribbeee, where they explore every nook and corner, 
and every day is filled with interesting discoveries. The book is 


both young and old. It will 


written io a clear style and the information regarding the eubject is 
scientifically accurate. The adventures will fascinate the boys. 
The knowledge gained is valuable to every youth. The volume is 
handsomely illustrated. 


Must Greek Go? By John Kennedy. Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. W. Bardeen. 66 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Superintendent Kennedy of Batavia has done a distinct service 
to the cause of classical culture and edacation by this trenchant 
essey. Without a trace of ill will towards those who are striving 
for an enlarged aud more “‘ practical ’’ curriculum, and realize in 
the fullest extent the justice in their arguments, yet he goes right 
to the heart of the matter and, without bothering about pros and 
cons, he leaves the reader, who can hardly care to leave off before 
he has come to the end, with his own feeling, that if Greek is go- 
ing to be put out of the school curriculum, it is not quite yet time 
to put it out. 

A book that will be welcomed no less eagerly by the 
children than by the students of folklore from a scientific stand- 
point is Mra. F. A. Steel’s collection of Indian stories, entitled 
“ Tales of the Punjab: Told by the People.’”’ They were taken 
down by her from the very lips of the natives in some of the most 
primitive districts in India. The volume is issued in the Macmillan 
green and gold Cranford Series, and is delightfally illustrated by 
J. Lockwood Kipling, the father of Radyard K:pliog. The Uni- 
versity Settlement lectures by Dr. Stanton Coit led to a wide- 
spread call for that most impressive novel, ‘‘ The Heritage of the 
Karts,’’ yet even a library like the New York Mercantile was un- 
able to obtain the book. To supply thisdemand Macmillan & Co., 
New York, have arranged to issue an American edition of Bjérn- 
son’s complete works. 


Srers Into JouRNALIsM by Edwin Llewellyn Shu- 
man, published by the Correspondence School of Journalism, 
Evanston, Ill. (cloth, 230 pp., price, $1.25), is the most help ul 
advice to young writers that has yet appeared. It trea‘s of jour- 
nalism abstractly and concretely, discusses the plan of different 
styles of articles, treate of the daily life and responsibilities of the 
reporter, of interviewing and news-gathering, of the important 
features of correspondence, of the methods and responsibility of the 
“ desks,’’ of the editorial sanctum, of “ specials,’’ of women on the 
press, of all sorts of errors, of the magazine article, the essay, and 
the novel. 


For a usable, ever-ready, office calendar the Columbia 
Desk calendar holds a high place in the hearts of business people. 
By all who have had it a= an aid, its coming is anticipated at the 
close of esch year. The Pope Manufacturing Company deserve the 
thanks of the public for the design and introduction of this labor- 
saving and memory helpiog device. 


BOOKS RECKIVED. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. AND TWFLFTH NIGHT. With vreface, glossary. etc. By Is- 
rael Gallanez. Price, 25 cents each. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

COMBINATION SP&LLER. By James W. Shearer. Price, 30 cents. 
Richmond, Va: #. F Johnson Publishing Company. 

LAST CRUISE OF THE SPITFIRE. By Edward Strate-Meyer. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Merriam Company. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By William Ramsay. Price, 
$300. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE INFANTS’ MaGAztnE. Vol. XXIX _ Price, 75 cents. New 
York: Frederick A. 8'okes Company. 

SEA YAkws. By W. J. Henderson. Price, $1.25 -——THE BORDER- 
LAND OF (ZAR AND KAISER. By Poultney Bigelow. Price. $2 00. 
——THE PARASITE. By A. Conan Doyle. Price. $1.00. COMMEM- 
ORATIVE ADDRESSFS. By Parke Godwin. Price, $1.75. —— THE 
WHITE Company. By A. Conan Doyle, Price, $1.75. New York: 

arper & Brothers. 

“tes CRUSADES. T. A. Archer and Charles L. Kingsford. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Frest LESSONS IN READING. ( Teacher’s edition.) By Elizabeth 
H. Fundenberg. New York: American Book Company. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE VERSE OF TERENCE. By H. W. Hay- 
ley. Price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Tue WORKING TEACHER’S LIBRARY: THE TEACHER IN LITER- 
ATURE.—THE LIFE AND WoRK OF Davip P. PaGe. Edited by 
J. M. Greenwood,——PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PsYCHOLOGY. By 
William O. Krohp.——MANUAL OF USEFUL INFORMATION.——PRAC- 
TICAL LESSONS IN SCIENCE. By Josiah T. Scovell. Chicago. The 


Werner Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood - 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Are You Fortified? 


When you are in a low state of health, and on the verge of 
illness, there is no nourishment in the world like 


Emulsion 


to restore strength. Scott’s Emulsion nourishes, strength- 
ens, promotes the making of solid 
flesh, enriches the blood and tones up 
the whole system. 

For Coughs, Oolds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Oonsumption, Scrofula, Anemia, 
Loss of Flesh, Thin Babies, Weak Children, and 
all conditions of Wasting. 
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IT STOPS THE PROGRESS 
of Consumption. The makers 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica) 
Discovery are certain of jt, 
They’ve proved it for years past 
—and they're willing to sell it 
with the agreement that if it 
y doesn’t benefit or cure, in every 


tion to Guilford cottage is finished and already 
occnpied. 

After 1895 the medical course of Western Re- 
serve University will cover four years. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Profeasor H. R. Roth, superintendent of the 
Bradford schools, died December 8. 

Captain R. H. Pratt’s fifteenth annaal report of 
the Carlisle Indian school shows advances in all 
departments. There are 493 boys and 328 girls. 

The Round Table of Western Pennsylvania 
aod Eastern Ohio will meet in Allegheny Jan- 
nary 31 and February 1. Superintendent L. H. 
Jones of Cleveland, Commissioner Corson of Ohio, 
and State Superintendent Dr. N. C. Schaeffer 
will give addresses. 


case, they'll return the money. 

Consumption is that scrofulous 
condition that comes from im- 
pure blood. The “ Discovery” 
prevents it, if taken in time; 
cures it completely, if you 
haven’t waited too long; gives 
relief and comfort, even in ad- 
vanced cases. 

Use it in severe, lingering 
Coughs, Asthma, Weak Lungs, 

— and every Bronchial, Throat, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. and Lung Affection. 

Professor R. F. Kerr of the State Agricultural D. C.. ROSENBALM, Esq., of 
College was elected superintendent of schools in 4.3, Dutch, Grainger Co., Tenn., Writes 
Brooking county. , as follows: “I had been going 

Professor C. G. Hopkins, Brookings. has been 5 Gown ie Grong and weigh for 


A months. I was not able to stirand 
appointed professor of chemistry in the University I smothered very often. After 
of Illinois. 


taking ‘Discovery’ cough 


TRADE MARK. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


Buy only the genuine! 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. 
Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion, FREE, 


It has our trade- 


50 cents and $f. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 16-18: New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, 
Oneonta. 

January 18: Berkshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittefield, Mass. 

January 18: Western Massachusetts Academies 
and High Schools Association, Northampton. — 

February 19-22: Dapartment of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 

February 19-22: Department of Superintendents 
of the N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 


ARKANSAS, 


Ex-State Superintendent Shinn has enailed for 
Europe. He will go to Russia to secure material 
for his history of that country. 

The closing exercises of the State University, 
the first week in December, were of an unusually 
high order. The friends of the school are highly 
gratified with the management of Dr. Buchanan. 
The baccalaureate sermon, by Rev. B. J. Pinker- 
ton of St. Louis, was pronounced strong in logic 
and elcquence. The board of regents has re- 
established the department of music, but has not 
elected a professor. 


COLORADO, 


William M. Hall, professor of political science 
in Colorado College, died at his home December 
15. Professor Hall graduated from Yale in 1880. 
He has been an indefatigable worker for the col- 
lege, which mourns the loss of one of her ablest in- 
etructors. 

At the recent examination of applicants for 
teacher’s certificates in Denver, but seventeen out 
of seventy-two received certificates. 

Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver is chair- 
man of the board of committees selected to arrange 
for the National Educational Association, which 
will be held in Denver next Joly. It is the inten- 
tion of those having the matter in hand to make 
it the most successful meeting in the history of the 
association. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The public school children of San Francisco 
are to have a park of their own, a place set apart 
exclusively for their use and pleasure. It will 
contain seven acres of land, and there will not be 
any signs on it telling the children to keep cff the 
grass. It is to be an ideal play and picnic ground. 
This park ia to be given to the children by Adolph 
Sutro. The spot selected by the donor for this 
pleasure grouod is immediately south of Golden 
Gate park, near Clarendon Heights. While telling 
of his plan, recently, Mr. Sutro said: “It has 
been my intention for a long time to give a park 
to the school children of this city, and I think the 
place I have selected is admirably adapted to the 
purpose. The little folks need a park to themaslves 
for their recreation. They cannot congregate in 
large numbers at the children’s playground in 
Golden Gate park with any degree of comfort. 
The space given up to them is too limited.”’ 


KANSAS, 


Mre. Fannie Reid-Slasser is elected superin- 
tendent of schools for Wyandotte county. 


MINNESOTA, 


The amount of money appropriated by the state 
to the school fund of Hennepin couniy with the 
liquor licenses and fines added was $88,491 25, 
$15 077.25 of this comes to the schools of the city 
of Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Prease of St. Louis is givicg the teachers 
of Minneapolis a course in physical culture. 

A number of the delegates to the National 
Manicipsal League Conference, at Minneapolis, 
addressed the stadents of the State University. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Michigan School Masters’ Club held its 
twenty-third annual meeting at Ypsilanti, Novem- 


ber 30, December 1. It proved to be one of the 
most interesting and profitable meetings yet held 
by the club. 


MONTANA. 


Montana has state uniformity of text-books for 
all grades below the high school. The present 
contract expires next July, hence the legislature 
that meets next month will be called upon to 
make another adoption. The contract will be for 
a period of six years. 


MISSOURI. 


The State University at Columbia, founded in 
1844, has received large endowments and special 
state appropriations of late years, which have 
added much to its efficiency. 

The forty-foarth annual state report, by State 
Superintendent L. E. Wolfe, has, as its introduc- 
tion, a seventy-page discussion by the superintend- 
ent of the educational interests of the state. 

The four normal schools — at Kirksville, War- 
rensbarg, Cape Girardeau, and J«fferson City — 
have a total of about 2,500 students each year. 


NEW YORK. 


There was an enjoyable and profitable confer- 
ence on srt education in the normal class room at 
47 East Tenth street, New York City, on Saturday, 
December 8, upon the subjecta, ‘* The General 
Scope and Purpose of Art Education in the High 
School’? and “ Courses of Art Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ 

The New York school board, at a late meeting, 
decided to adopt the Rand-McNally maps for use 
in the schools under their charge. 

The December meeting of the Schoolmastera’ 
Club was held at the St. Denis on December 15. 
The address of the evening was by A. E. Winship 
of Boston. 

A beantifal tablet to the memory of Andrew 
McMillan, who for more than twenty-five years 
was superintendent of the public schools of Utica, 
was upveiled in the Library building November 24, 

Friends of the late Dr. Paul Hoffman, for many 
vears assistant superintendent of public schools in 
New York, have decided to raise a fund in his 
memory, to be called the Hoffman spectacle fund, 
to provide spectacles for echool children. 

he interest and enthusiasm shown by the 
pupils of the New York city public schools in 
the study of phonography is something remark- 
able. Mr. W. LL. Mason, the principal of the Met- 
ropolitan school of shorthand, 95 Fifth avenue, 
who was recently appointed instractor in five of 
the grammar schools, reports that the eagerness 
shown by the boys under his care is quite equal to 
that shown by any pupils he has ever taught, 
This is saying a good deal; for Mr. Mason has in- 
structed more than a thousand young people in 
phonography in New York city alone. We think 
that much of the interest manifested is due to the 
novelty and attractiveness of Mr. Mason’s methods, 
and to the exceeding lucidity of his instruction ; and 
yet it speaks well for the boys, who are jast entering 
upon young manhood, that they shonid show sach 
an intelligent interest in this valuable art. It is 
probable that the expectations of the board of edu- 
cation regarding the introduction of the Isaac 
Pitman phonography into the supplementary 
— of the day schools will be more than real- 
ize 

There is a prospect that a new marking system 
will be introdaced in the Syracuse University. 
The rank of a man will be denoted by A, B, ©, 
its meaning ninety-five, ninety, eighty five per 
cent., ete. The letter posted on the bulletin board 
—_ a student’s name will show exactly how he 
stands, 


OHIO. 


Columbus has 15,000 pupils in her public schools, 
and of these 1,400 are in the high school. Isn’t 
this the banner American city ? If not, which ig ? 

The new laboratory of physics for Adelbert Col- 
lege and the college for women of Western Re- 
serve University is finished. It has twenty rooms 
aad is pronounced to be one of the best of the lab. 
oratories for its purpose. It will be dedicated 
not far from the first of January. The new addi- 


Thirteen of the county superintendente-elect are 
ladies. 

The teachers of Yankton are making strenuous 
efforta to place the United States flag above every 
schoolhouse. 

Worthing has jast completed a $2500 school- 
house. Miss Pelton has charge of the school, to 
the satisfaction of pupils and patrons. 

Professor Fred Smith of Alcester has resigned 
the principalship of the city schools to accept the 
superintendency of the county schools. 

A. G. Cross, Huron, is traveling through the 
state in the interest of pupils’ and teachers’ libra- 
ries and reading circles. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The trustees of the Gorham state normal school 
have recommended the rebuilding of the dormitory 
lately burned, and an appropriation will be asked 
from the next legislature. 

The East Oxford Teachers’ Association met at 
Ramford Falls, Saturday, December 24, and com- 
pleted the organization. Professor Stearns of 
Rumford was elected president and Miss Jennie 
Martin secretary. Three yearsago Rumford Falls 
was without a house, and to-dav it ia a large vil- 
lage, with two churches and a $7,000 schoolhouse. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Colby Academy has had the largest attendance 
in its history during the past year. 

The New Hampshire College is offering a non. 
resident course in agriculture. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Boston Post suggests a testimonial to Dr. 
S. F. Smith, the author of ‘‘ America,’’ and with 
ita accustomed vigor will make it a great success. 

The Somerville teachers, 180 in number, held 
the fourth and last regular meeting of the year on 
the 12th inst., with an address on ‘‘ Teaching 
Essentials’? by the editor of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and one upon The E hical Side of 
the Teachers’ Work’’ by Samuel Eliot, LL.D., 
ex-superintendent of schools, Boston. Mr. George 
E. Nichole has been the president and Clara B. 
Parkharst secretary. 

Miss Sara A. Baratall of England, in her 
volume on ‘‘ Education in America,’ gives the 
post of honor and highest commendation to Brook- 
line, She says: ‘It is impossible to convey in 
words ab impression of the admirable character of 
these Brooklineschools. Every visitor to America 
who is interested in education ought to go to 
Brookline, whatever else is omitted. The most 
bitter opponent of public education would find 
it difficult to maintain his opinion after visiting 
the Brookline schoole.’’ 

The annual Harvard-Yale debate will toke 
place in Cambridge January 18. Harvard’s rep- 
resentstives will be H. A. Ball, ’95, R. C. Ring- 
walt, ‘95, present members of the Harvard Union, 
and T. L. Rosa, L. S., a past member of the same 
organization. The question for debate will be: 
“ Resolved, That attempta of employers to ignore 
ayociations of employees and to deal with indi- 
vidual workmen only are prejudicial to the beat 
interests of both’’ Harvard will have the affir- 
mative. 

Congressman Elijah A. Morse has presented 
Howard Collegiate Seminary, Weet Bridgewater, 
with a new concrete walk through the grounde, 
and the young ladies bave dedicated this in gala 
day fashion. 

The Radcliffe Union, at its firat meeting 
since the election of naw members. discassed 
the subject, ‘Abolition of War is Now Practi- 
cable.” 

The Glee and Banjo clubs of Radcliffe tock 
part in a musical at the Shepard Memorial charch. 
Though the clubs have not had long to practice 
this year, their performances showed careful train 
ing and hard work. 

The members of the Idler Club of Radcliffe 
were much entertainei recently by a mock trial, 
where the jadge, jary, lawyers, etc., were all 
women. 

A special meeting of the New England Assccia- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools will be 
held in Jacob Sleeper hall at No. 12 Somerset 
street, Boston, next Saturday at 930 A. M. The 
meeting is called by the executive committee, in 
accordance with a vote of the association, for the 
discassioa of the resolations in regard to a closer 
union between the secondary schools and the higher 
institutions of New England than now exists, which 
were offered at the annual meeting held last Octo- 


ber, by De. John Tetlow. The discussion will be 
opened by Dr. Tetlow and continued by KE. J. 
Goodwin of the Newton high school, A. L. Good- 


was relieved, I could walk three 
miles without trouble, catching 
cold don't distress me now. As 
long as I live I’ll praise ‘G.M. D.’” 


rich of the Salem high sehool, James Jenkins of 
the Worcester English high school, and James B, 
Taylor of the Berkeley school. 

The latest statistics of the Boston schools show 
that the number of children between the ages of 
five and fifteen was 76,139, the number attending 
public schools 59 841, and in private schools 11,294, 
The whole number of different pupils registered in 
the public schools was 74,328, of which 38,105 
were boys. The percentage of attendance was 
88.8. At the close of the school year, June 30, 
tbere were 613 schools; 1,492 teachers in the gen- 
eral schools, with an average number of pupils to 
a regular teacher, excluding principala, of 30.8, in 
the normal and high schools. The number of 
graduates last Jane from these schools was 589 io 
the regular course, and 116 in the four-year course 
—a total of 705; and in the grammar schools 
2588. Of the total number of regular teachers, 
1.240 were women. Of the 296 special teachers, 
108 were men. ‘The distribution of pupils in re- 
spect both to age and classes was as follows, in- 
cluding the kindergartens: Under four years, 182; 
four years, 1,052; five, 3.497; six. 5,447; seven, 
6,039; eight, 5,981; nine. 6,197; ten, 5962; 
eleven, 4,576; twelve, 5913; thirteen, 5 608; 
fourteen, 5 694; fifteen, 3,178; sixteen, 1,993; 
seventeen, 1.111; eighteen, 557; nineteen years 
and over, 289. The number of pupils to a teacher 
in the grammar schools, excluding principals, was 
fifty-nine for the highest and thirty-five for the 
lowest ; but the schools were equally divided as to 
pupils to a teacher from forty to fifty and from 
fifty to fifty-nine. The number to a teacher in 
the primary schools was as high as sixty-three in 
the Washington Allston, sixty-one in the Emerson, 
and sixty in the Agassiz, Chapman, and Hugh 
4 ‘Brien, respectively, the average being fifty- 

ree. 

There are 255 evening schools in the state. 

The free text-book law was adopted in 1884. 

There are 27 482 high school pupils in the state. 

Every city of 50,000 inhabitants is required to 
maintain an evening high school. 

The general edacational law under which this 
state is acting was passed in 1868. 

There are 169 cities and towns required by law 
to maintain a high school, while 223 do actually 
maintain sach echools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Clab held a meeting at the Tro- 
cadero in Providence Dacember 8. President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University gave an address 
on Child Study.’’ 


CONNECTICUT, 


A teachers’ meeting, under the auspices of the 
state board of education, was held December 14 
at Salisbury. 

The school enumeration of Bridgeport shows @ 
total of 13,080. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, governor of Vanada, wae 
the guest of the Yale faculty Dacember 3. He 
addressed the members of the university on ‘' Col- 
lege Life.’’ 

Charles Dudley Warner lectured before mem- 
bers of Trinity College on ‘‘ American Literature” 
December 3. 

De. E A. Sheldon of the Oswego normal schoo! 
addressed the normal class of the Norwich Free 
Academy on November 22, considering depart: 
mental instruction. 

The Norwich Free Academy lecture course for 
this season included Dr. A. Conan Doyle, Max 
Heinrich, and Mrs. Heinrich. 

Miss Alice J. Carpenter is teaching in Eastford. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and g'v- 
ing the patient strength by building up the const! 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative 
powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
ane case it fails to cure, Send for list of test!m0- 
nials. 


Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by all Druggiste, 75. [w] 
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‘EACH THE YOUNG IDEA T0 SHOOT 


sugar - coated. 


— right at the mark — not over or under. 


They want progressive, 


GEOGRAPHY 
PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
LITERATURE 
GRAMMAR 
ETYMOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
BOTANY 
GEOMETRY 


It is on this plan 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICACO. 


ones that are giving 


_ For full description of any of our books write to us. 
which you are connected and the character of such connection. 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, 


MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE POTTE 


have been published. 


Interest your pupils and they'll aim right. Give them the right sort of text-books and ) 
they'll be interested. 


up-to-date text-books. 


way to them. 


Give them the lessons ) 
The sugar doesn’t hurt, and the medicine’s there just the same. 


child likes as much as to be taught by stories and apt illustrations. 


PROGRESSIVE | 
TEXT-BOOKS 


They arouse and quicken the mind and de- 
velop Thought, Contrast the stage-coach with the limited express, 


the telegraph with the post-boy of the ’20’s, and you have the 
measure of superiority of the Potter Text-Books over the “ old-time” 


In correspondence give name and location of school with 


Nothing a 


Dr. G. H. Jennings of Jewett City has been ap- 


pointed chairman of a committee to arrange for a 
two-story addition to the local school building. 

A history class, conducted alternately by Princi- 
pal J. R. Tacker of Bacon Academy, Colchester, 
and the Rev. C. F. Weeden meets weekly for 
study and lectures, 

A Kindergarten Association, of which Miss E.E 
Carlisle is president, and Miss Frederica Beard is 
secretary, has been formed in the Central District 
schools, Norwich. 


— ‘‘ Festivals in American Colleges for Wom- 
en”’ ia the subject of a symposium to appear in the 
January Century, describing the feast-days and 
special occasions in all the best-known colleges for 
women in America. It is interesting to notice the 
strong feeling against hazing which is shown in 
each one of these articles. College girls seem to 
do all they can to make the freshman’s lot a bappy 
one, Hiram Maxim, the inventor, has written for 
the Century the full story of his experiments in 
aerial navigation to date, and it will appear in the 

anuary number, accompanied by plans and pho- 

tographs. Mr, Maxim is convinced that he is on 
the right track, and that the problem of aérial 
navigation will be solved very soon. 


—The Cassell Pablishiog Company will make the 
next year of Cassell’s Family Magazine more than 
usally valuable and attractive. The serials will 

by gifted authors; interview papers have beep 
arranged for, by which readers may learn the 
views of representative men and women on topics 
of present-day and permanent interest ; and family 
Matters will receive their share of attention. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


_We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
‘lation wants one or two newepaper correspond- 
tuts in this county. The work ia light and can be 
Performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous | 
*xperience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
tosecure such a position, aa we understand it takes 
ouly about one-fourth of your time. For further 
Particulars addrees Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Il. 


ie G to enlarge and improve the 
Clara Conway Institute, not only that its 
Opportunities may be extended, but that 
de in a very large sense a profitable finan. 
wet erprise, I invite correspondence with a 
‘o partnership. Address 
Miss CLARA CONWAY, 


Cial ent 


LEE § SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


This well-known and popular publishing house, 
located at 10 Milk atreet, Boston, has for the com- 
ing holidays some exceedingly attractive new books 
admirably adapted for Christmas and New Year’s 
gifts. Prominent among these are the ‘‘ Irene E: 
Jerome Banners,’’ entirely original and new. 
Each banner consists of four cards, beautifally 
decorated in colors and gold, strung together by a 
ribbon. They bear the titles of ‘‘The Joy Ban- 
ner,” The Rest Banner,’”’ “ The Every-Day Ban: 


ner,’ and ‘‘ What Will the Violets Be?’’ They 
make a charming ornament for the home, to hang 


upon the walls, with their bright coloring and up- 
lifting thoughts. They are enclosed in a beauti- 
ful envelope and sell singly at 50 cents each, or in 
a neat case, the four for $2.00, by mail prepaid. 
Among other attractive new book are ‘‘ Oar 
Colonial Homes,’? by Samuel Adams Drake, 
charmingly illustrated by twenty half-tone engrav- 
ings. Price, $2.50, in a box; “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ by Clifton Johnson, containing 
over one hundred ecenes of New England life. 
Price, $250; ‘‘ Ihave Called You Friends,’’ by 
Irene G. Jerome, beantifally designed in colors 
and gold. Price, $200, in a box; “ Because | 
Love You,’’ by Anna E. Mack, which contains a 
veritable casket of gems. Price, $1.50; “ Back 
Country Poems,’’ by Sam Walter Foss, with 
twelve foll-page illustrations. Price, $1.50; ‘The 
Hilltop Summer,” a bright story by Alyn Yates 
Keith, The style is quaint and beantifal. Price, 
$125; by the same author, a pew edition of ‘‘A 
Spinster's Leaflet.” Price, $1.25. They have also 
enlarged editions oi Buifioch’s ‘Age of Fable,”’ 
‘* The Age of Chivalry,’ ‘‘The Age of Charle- 
magne,” illustrated. Price of each, $250. They 
have the well-known popular novels of Amanda 
M. Donglas and other works of fiction, also a 
great number of charming|javenile books suited to 
the holiday season. Lee & Shepard's popular 
javeniles are known the world over. They are 
by euch authorsas Jales Verne, Dr. Harley, Jane 
G. Austin, Rev. William Barrows, D D., Mary G. 
Darling, Henry C. Watson, Mrs. R. Lee, and John 
Frost. These books are among the list of $1.00 
books. 
The liat of 75 cent books includes stories and de- 
scriptive works by Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels, Pal 
Cobden, May Mannering, Mrs. Rosa Abbott 
Parker, and many others. They also have a long 
list of 50 cent books, juvenile in character, by 
Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., Adelaide F. Samuels, 
and others, 
Among their 30 cent books are the “ Riverdale 


4t MEMrHis, TENN. 


phia May’s books, which should be placed in the 
75 cent list. 

No better collection of illustrated holiday books 
can be found. The Jerome ‘* Art Books’’ cover 
a wide range of topics and vary in price from 
£1.50 to $10 00. 

Send at once to Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, for their illustrated catalogue for 185. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, published 
by D. & C. Merriam Co., Sprin: field, Mags., ie 
now found in most of the public schoolhouses, and 
it is certainly within the spirit of the echool law 
that it should be used for verifying words and ed 
ucsting the citizens of the distrisi, even though 
they have passed the regular schoo: age. If your 
schoolhouse is not supplied with the International 
Dictionary, get out a petition, backed by the 
recommendation of the State superintendent, that 
the directors supply one. When you find it there, 
do not hesitate to use it, and if you call outside of 
lesson hours we think every teacher will be pleased 
to assist you in yoursearch for knowledge. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 

Inflammation, 2 
=z 
the Sores. 
Protects the Miem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 


CATARRH 


'NHEA 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


i 0 centa. at Druggirts: by mail. 
PeLY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


and Recitations 7? 
PAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


P, GARRETT & CO., Philade!phia. (Est, 1965) 


AGENTS 


4; home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
yutfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materiais for polishing, prepar 
ing, plating and finishing every- 


thing. Cireulars and prices free. 


Gray & Co., Plating Works, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For every department of Instruction, by the 

Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 

Send stamp for terms. [24 2t 
Latin Primer, . . 


LATIN TALK, 50c. English Analysis, 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
Novel and stimulating methods. 

ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


75c. 
$1.00 


21 13t 


W I i General Agents to control agents at home, 
all i , tor * Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed Ny press and art Big pay. 

w PURITAN PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 


By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
achool life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘“‘AMERICAN TEACHER.” 
Paper; price 25 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelepe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
w 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Series,” by Oliver Optic (William T. Adams) ; 
“ Twilight Stories,” by Eliza E. Follen; and So- 


Dep't 4, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MAGAZINES: 


— The spirit of Christmastide breathes through 
the pages of Sc. Nicholas for December. The 
frontispiece is a drawing of the Madonna and 
Christ child by Ella Condie Lamb, followed by a 
poem, ‘‘ Dacember,”’ by Harris F. Blodgett, en- 
grossed and illustrated by Leon Gaipon. Albert 
S:earng begins, in a very lively way, a new serial, 
** Chris and the Wonderfal Lamp.’’ ‘‘ Fighting a 
Fire’ is an exciting description of the almost 
daily perils of a fireman’s life in New York city. 
It is written and illustrated by Mr. C. T. Hill, 
who has made a carefal atady of the subject. Mr. 
Elbridge S. Brooks’ historical romance, ‘‘ A Boy 
of the First Empire,’’ gives a glimpse of the fes- 
tivities that a'tended the wedding of Napoleon and 


Marie Louise. The poems of the number inclade 
‘** How the Dominie Went to Sea,’”’ by Virginia 
Woodward Cloud; a ‘Snow Song,’’ by Frank 
Dempster Sherman; and Black Dongla;,’’ 
mediwval ballad by Anna Robeson Brown. New 
York: The Centary Company. 


— The leading article in the Dacember North 
American Review is a statement of ‘‘ The Catholic: 
School System of Rome,’’ by Mgr. Satolli, the 
apostolic delegate to the Uoited States. The pre- 
sentation of the Catholic position in Rome is very 
strong and enables one to jadge rather satiefacto- 
rily of the relations of church and state, and the 
means by which the two rivals for prestige in Italy 


are strengthening their positions. Representative 
Babcock and Senator Faulkner, the chairmen of 


the Republican and Democratic congressional 
committees which practically conducted the cam: 
paign of last fall, tellof the meaning of the No- 
vember elections, and Mr. Eckles, the comptroller 
of the currency, telle of ‘‘Oar Experiments in 
Financial Legislation.’? Another paper of esvecial 
timelicess is by the Hon. Wade Hampton. United 
States commissioner of railroads, regarding the 
epidemic of brigandage on our railroads. Senator 
Lodge and Goldwin Smith write of Holmes and 
Froude; Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D, of 
the Salvation army; and Stepniak of the ¢ffect of 
the Czar’s death upon Earope. Papers upon the 
proposed increase of our army, and on consolar 
reforms, with the usual notes and comments, com- 
plete a nomber which is hardly any better than 
the average, because Mr. Bryce will not have any 
average to the North American Review, but makes 


e 


£9, 


in this way. 
interest among your pupils. 


Dear 

Our little paper of Current Events, called Our Times, de- 
It contains the leading political, 
commercial, and industrial events of the month, specially edited 
for the school-room, in a bright and readable shape. 
clear, concise, avoiding all that is trivial and sensational. 
interest to school work by giving the latest geographical news, 
discoveries of science, astronomy, geology, electricity, mechanics, leading the pupil to 
It has each month a portrait of a celebrated ruler, 


serves your special attention. 


observe, read, and think for himself. 
and numerous maps, portraits, and other illustrations. 


Why Teach Current Events? 


Because the pupil needs to become acquainted with practical affairs, so that when 
he leaves school he will not feel that he is entering a new world. 
day is for knowledge of the actual affairs of life. 
Manual Training, Sewing and Cooking Schools, ete. 


Our Times can be made of special value. 
the ordinary school reader as far as possible. 
articles on Geography, History, and Science, useful information, etc., can all be used 
Use this paper one day a week as a school reader and note the increased 


Invaluable to 

Hundreds of teachers take this paper because to be well informed it is necessary 

to know what is going on in the world, and nowhere else is the news presented so com- 
pactly and clearly as in Our Times. A far better grasp of the topics of the day can be 
obtained than by a desultory reading of the average daily paper. 
of the teacher's examination is on the general knowledge of current events, and for this 
reason alone the paper is invaluable to teachers. 


Friend :— 


This is 


As A Reader 


Try it this y 


30 cents a year. 


Clubs are being received daily. 
Club rate for 2 or more subscribers, 25 cents each. 
in gold for every club of 50 subscribers at 25 cents each, or $6.00 
Wecan send 100 of these special 


61 E. gth Street, New York. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


teachers 


Subscribe for the paper yourself 20wW. 


for a club of 100 at same price. 
presents during November and December. 
Yours for educational advancement, 


gics, (507 pp., $1.50) is the latest and best. 
this advertisement we will send a copy postpaid during Nov. 
for Only $1.20 and will include our new circular of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Exercises, and also one on Schooiroom Decoration. 


is a 


Thousands of teachers are discarding 
Here is one thing to take its place. 


the Teacher. 


e444 


It is clean, 
It adds 


The demand of the 
proved by the interest in 


“£9 


The 


— 


In many states a part 
ear, 


Success 


We have nearly 1000 clubs from 2 to 1:00 subscribers each. 
letters of commendation are being constantly received. 


What to Do. 


Its Low Cost. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


value of publications 


We publish over 400 books for teachers and 
Parker’s Talks on Pedago- 
If you mention 


aids: 


Last Year the circulation 


Send for a sample if you desire first to 
see it yourself, but better send the 30 cents now, and if you are not pleased with the 
Our Times we will promptly refund your money. 


One for 182 subscribers was received a few days ago. 
We will pay every club raiser $2.50 


ZA) 


DOUBLED. 
The most flattering 


ZA—__} 


30 cents a year. 


Few teachers but are 
acquainted with our 
great work for the ad- 
vancement of educa- 
tion covering 20 years. 
Fair dealing and great 


we issue and sell have 
@ given us the lead 
@ among educational 
@ publishers. You can 

therefore confident y 

rely upon stateme ts 
in these pages being 
exactly carried out 


every number jast as good as can be had. New 
York. Monthly, per annum, $5.00. 


— The weekly journal Science will be published 
after January 1 under the direction of an editorial 
committee, in which each of the sciences is repre- 
sented by a man of science who is at the head of 


his department. The committee is constituted as 
follows: Mathematics, Professor S| Newcomb, 
Johns Hopkine Uoivereity and Washington; me- 
chanics, Professor R 3S. Woodward, Columbia 
College; physics, Professor T. C. Mendenhall, 
Worcester; astronomy, Professor EK. C. Picker- 
ing, Harvard University ; chemistry, Professor Ira 
Remsen, Jobns Hopkins Uuiversity; geology, 
Professor J LeConte, University of California; 
physiograpby, Professor W. M. Davis, Harvard 
University; paleontology, Professor O. C. Marsh, 
Yale University; z:dlogy, Professor W. K. 
Brooks, Johns Hopkins University, Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Washington; botany, Professor N. L 
Britton, Columbia College; physiology, Professor 
H P. Bowditch, Harvard University; hygiene 
Dr. J. 8. Billings, Washington; anthrepolog 
Professor D. G. Brinton, University of Pennay 
vania, Major J. W. Powell, Washington; psy 
chology, Professcr Cattell, Columbia College. 
This committee assures a high scientific standard 
avd wide field of usefulness to the journal. 


—The Review of Reviews for December is a 
number of special value and interest, as definite 
attention is given to the recent elections. A char- 
acter eketch of Adolph Sutro, mayor-elect of San 
Frnnciaco, by E. W. Townsend; a tribute to the 
late Alexander III. of Russia, by W. T. Stead; 
** On the Threshold of Universal Peace,’’ by Pan- 
Aryan ; ‘* The Re-establishment of Oiympic 
Games,’’ by Albert Shaw; ‘ Industriel Agree- 
ments and Conciliation,’ by Hon. C. C. Kingston, 
premier of South Australia; and ‘‘Why Not 
More Forest Preserves ?’’ by Robert Underwood 
Johnson. The frontispiece is entitled ‘* The 
Heroes of Daty.’’ In ‘‘The Progress of the 
World’ is summarized the great events of the 
month, giving distinct opinions on men and things 
by the editor. It has portraits of James H. 
Eckles, President Cleveland, John W. G: ff, Silas 
A Holcomb, Mrs. Cleveland, Carroll D. Wright, 
Nicholas E. Worthington, John D. Kernan, Nich- 
olas II. of Rassia, Prince Hohenlohe, the queen of 
Madagaecar, Baron De Courcel, W. G. T. Shedd, 
James McCosh, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Lady 
Laura R dding, political maps of the United States, 
map of Venezuela. The extracts from leading ar- 
ticles of the month cover a wide and instructive 
field. Price, $250 a year; 25 cents a number. 
New York city, 13 Astor place. 


— The Cyclopedic Review of Current History 
is just what ite name indicates. It is a compact, 
concise, comprehensive review of the world’s 
progress. Among the hundreds of topics treated 
in the present number (3d quarter, 1894) special 


prominence is given to the causes and significance 
of the war between China and Japan (special map), 
the new tariff and the political campaign in the 
United States, the career and death of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes (frontispiece portrait), the recent upheav- 
als in the world of labor, the New York state 
constitutional convention, the Lexow investigation, 
the intercolonial conference at Ottawa, the fatal 
illness of the Czar of Russia, progress in medical 
science, astronomy, chemistry, and geographical 
exploration, and a review of the leading books 
coming from the press. Ocher topics also in 
great numbers are adequately treated. $1.50 a 
year; single copiee, 40 cents. Baffalo, N. Y.: 
Garretson Cox & Co. 


— The American Historical Register has already, 
though only four months old, proved that there is 
room for it among our periodical wealth. Quite 
aside from the general articles, which have shown 
considerable editorial skill on the part of Mr. 
Browning and his associate editors, the news 
from the various patriotic and hereditary societies, 
and the considerable and rapidly increasing use 
which is made of the opportunities for notes and 
questions concerning the interests of those who 
form the constituency of the magazine, prove that 
the Register is wanted. The December issue is 
eepeciaily valuable for the facsimiles of letters 
written by Washington daring the last year of his 
life, and for the contemporary accounts of the last 
hours of the first president. Philadelphia: The 
Historical Register Company. Monthly. $3 00a 
year. 


— Professor Clarence M. Weed of the New 
Hampshire College contributes to the December 
issue of the American Naturalist the article which 
is doubtless of greatest interest to the readers of 
the JOURNAL, upon the study of zdlogy in high 
schools. A thorough master of his subject, and it 
is safe to say, a good teacher, Dr. Weed has pre- 
pared a paper which every teacher of natural 
ecience can well afford to read. The other pepere 
in the number are of the usual interest to epecial- 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chae. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a larg: 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


~ profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
d. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. 
ry B. F Johnson, Richmond, Va.¢ “$0 
Chas. Serioner’s Sons. N. ¥. 00 
Borderland of Czarand Kaiser - Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1 26 
Firs: Les-ons in Reading 

The Working Teacher’s Library - American Book Co., N. Y. 


Lessons in Psychology - 


Practical Lessons in Science - 
Ballads iu Prose - - 
As a Matter of Course - 
In Cairo and Jerusalem - - 
Pictures of Swedish Life - 
The Spell of Ursula - 


The Despotic Lady - 
Henry ¢f Navarre and the Religious Wars - ‘ 


Medizval Europe 
A First Book io Old English = - 
Glimpses at the Plant World - 


Th 
Krohn. Werner Co , Chicago. 
Scovell. 


Hopper, Roberts Bros., Boston. 1 59 
Call. “ 1 00 
peennter. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., N.Y. 1 59 
Rowlands. J. B. Lippincott & Co, Phila. 1 09 
Norris. “6 “6 6 1 00 
Blair. 4 00 
Emerton Ginn & Co,, Boston. 1 50 
ook “ ve “ 1 50 
Bergen. “ 50 


ists in the various branches of geology, chemistry, 
botany, ethnology, petrography, and entomolrgy, 
none of whom can sfford not to know what is be- 
ing accomplished month by month in their several 
lines. Philadelphia: The Edwards & Docker 
Company. Monthly, $4 09 a year. 


— The New World for December ia the twelfth 
number of this first class theological review. It 
contains the following strong list of articles from lib- 
eral-ainded scholars and divines, of various 
cburcher,— besides fifty peges of able bock reviews : 
‘Some Q aestions in Religion now Pressing,’’ David 
N. Beacn; ‘‘A Unitarian’s Go:pel,’’ Charles E. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
William Beverley Harison, No. 59 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
The Klemm maps, published by Mr. Harison, 
were made as perfect as pcasible in order to be 
good enough for the youngest child. Asa matter 
of fact, these maps have been found so useful and 


helpful that they have been introduced into the 
kindergart+n and colleges for the use of the stu- 


St. John; ‘‘ Athanasianism,’’ Levi L. Paine; 


dents. They are used in the Browning school in 


Science a Natural Ally of Religion,’”’? E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews; ‘‘Oae Lord, and his Name 
One,’’ Samuel R. Calthrop; ‘‘ The Gospel Ac- 
cording to Peter,’’ J. Armitage Robinson; ‘* John 
Addington Symonds,’’ Frank Sewall; ‘‘ Modern 
Jesuitism,’’ Charles C Starbuck: ‘‘ The Mimicry 
of Heredity,’’ George Batchelor. Boston: Hovgh- 
ton, M.fflin, & Co. 75 centea number; $3.00 a 
year. 


— The December Cosmopclitan is one of the 
most charming issues of the year. Besides stories 
by William Dean Howells, Rudyard Kipling, Mre’ 
Burton Harrison, Albion W. Tourgée, and Katrina 
Trask, there are fascinating illustrated articles on 
‘*The Relations of Photography to Art,’’? The 
Tribes of the Sahara,’’ ‘‘ Margherita of Savoy,’’ 
‘* Musical Instruments of the World,’’ ‘‘ Paris and 
Helen,’’ by Andrew Lang; and ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln in His Relations to Women,’’ by Jalien Gor- 
don. The departments are filled with valuable 
and interesting material. Terms, $1.00 a year. 
New Yerk. 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health for December contains a variety of exce)lent 
features. Character studies of Archbishop Cor- 


| New York, Packer Institute, and Polytechnic In- 


stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., also in Vassar, Har- 
vard, and other colleges. 

Probably no schoolroom device hss ever been 
published that is more universally commended 
than are these maps as a means of giving accurate 
and suggestive suggestions in regard to the geog- 
raphy of the different portions of the earth. If 
any of our readers have never seen samples of those 
maps, we would advise them to send to Mr. Will- 
iam Beverley Harison for samples and give them 
an examination. 


Youtu’s COMPANION bas never issued 
# more attractive announcement than that for 1895 
It includes contributions by two daughters of 


Qaeen Victoria (the Princess Helena and the 
Princess Louise), Mr. Gladstone, the secretary of 
the navy, Robert Lonis Stevenson, Radyard Kip- 
ling, J. M. Barrie, Clark Rasseli, and W. D. How- 
ells. The other contributors include Camille F an- 
marion, Archibald Forbes, Charles Dickens, Captsin 
Charles King, William Hamilion Gibson, Andrew 
Lang, Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, Dr. Cyrua Edson, C. A. Stephens, G. P. 
Lathrop, N. S. Shaler, Harold Frederic, Thomas 
A. Janvier, and Eagene Field. The Youth's Com: 


rigan and Dr. O. W. Holmes, with fise portraits, 
will attract attention among the admirers of these 
able men Professor S.zer continues his series, 
“ How to Study Sirangers.’’ The departments of 
Child Culture and Hygiene are valuable, and the 
editor devotes several pages to clairvoyance. New | 
York: Fowler & Welle Company. 


— The Pansy, the charming children’s maga- 
zine, issues a tempting prospectus for 1895, em. 


bracing, among other attractions, serial stories by 
‘‘Pansy,’’ Margaret Sidney, and Mrs. Eliza Bar- 
roughs Buckhont; ‘‘Natural History Papers,’’ by 
L. H. M. Palmer; ‘Frontispiece Stories,’’ by 
** Pansy’’; the “ Christian Eadeavor and Mission 
Balietins’’ ; Sanday Afternoon,’’ which many 
found helpful last year; ‘Roman Literature 
Papere,’’ by El'zabeth Abbott; a foreign depart- 
ment and ‘‘ Daily Thoughts.”” The Pansy euc- 
ceeds in its purpose of inculcating right ideas of 
life into the minds of ita readers. 


—The Overland Monthly for December has among 
leading attractions: “The Vigilance Committee 


of '56,” by Almarin B. Paul; ‘‘The Decline of 
the Mission Indian,’’ by Scanland-Clark; ‘* The 
Metamorphosis of Fencing,’’ by Professor H. 
Ansot; ‘‘The Song of the Balboa Sea,’”’ by 
Joaquinn Miller. The Overland promises for 
1895 a fine range of ariicles by a host of writers 
o'd and new on subjects illustrating the great 
West coast. San Francisco: Overlaud Monthly 
Publishing Company. 

—Edward Payson Jackson, one of Boston’s 
most popular teachers, forms the subject of a 


sketch and portrait in the D-cember Magazine of 
Poetry. Accompanying the eketch is some of Mr. 
Jackson's best work. Among the other authors 
sketched are Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Marion Taylor, Mary Bassett Clarke, and Sarah 
T. Bolton. Buoffalo, N.Y.: Chas. Wells Moulton. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Review of Reviews for December; terms, $2.50 
& year. New York: 13 Astor place. 

The Bostonian for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 6 Mt, Vernon street. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Decem- 
ber; terms. $500 a year. Philadelphia. 

‘The Journal of Political Economy tor December; 
terms, $3 00a year. Chicago. 

Political Science Quarterly for December; terms, 
$3 00a year. Bi ston: Ginn & Co. 

Lhe Magazine of Travel for January; terms, $3.00 
& year. New York: 10 Astor place. 

be Chaperone for December; terms, $1.00 a year: 

St. Louls: Chaperone Building. 

The Magazine of Poetry for December; terms, $2 
ayear. buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Education for December ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Kasson & Palmer. 

The Treasury for December; terms, $2.50 a year. 

ew York: KE. B. Treat. 

Cassell's Family Magazine for December; terms, 


panion has no rival in ite own field, in thie or any 
oher country. It is at once the best and cheapest 
of its kind and should be in every family whose 
children and youth are being educated. 
TEACHERS and others traveling between Boston 
and New York will find the ‘‘ Air Line Limited ”’ 
train leaving New York and New England station, 
foot of Summer street, 3 P. M. daily, a perfect 
traio. Pallman vestibuled from end to end, bnuf- 
fet smokers, par/or care, coaches, and dining car. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and 0; ge Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
enveres per day. European plan. Zlevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A jadge, in crossing the Irish Channel one 
stormy night, knocked against a well-known, witty 
lawyer, who was suffering terribly from seasick- 
ness. ‘Can I do anything for you?’’ said the 
jadge. ‘' Yes,’’ gasped the seasick lawyer; ‘‘I 
wish your lordship would overrule this motion.”’ 
— White Mountain Echo. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
saree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gista io every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mcs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
senta a bottle. [w 

— Blobbs—‘' I bear that Scribbles has written 
nautical nosel called ‘ The Giant’s Yacht.’ “df 

Wigwag—“It ought to have a large gail.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


YIELD NOT TO MISFORTUNE ” 


I was sfilicted with catarrh Iaet 

Daring the month of Ostober I could neither taste 
por emell and could hear but li:tle. Ely’» Cream 
Balm cared it.’”’—Marcus Geo. Shantz, Rahway, 
N J. 
gt ffered from catarch of the worst kind ever 
since a boy, and I never hoped for cure, bat Ely’s 
Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many ac- 
qasintances have used it with excellent results.’’— 
Usear Ostram, 45 Warren avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CH ANGES at Christmas are secon4 in number only tothose in September. Some teachers 
D have failed in health. some in discipline; some want to marry; some resolve 
0 spend the rest of rhe year in study. So December abcunds with applications fot newteachers. Usually 
we Can supply the vacancies thus created; almost always we can if the salary offered is adequate to the 
requirements. We teil teachers as yet untried, or now employed. that to what they get as salary for the 
a of the year they should add the fifty or one T beginning next Septemb*r on account of their 
ry iy doliars more they will get for the year A being employed for the rest of the year. That 
: 18 is true in the case «f untried teachers every oue recognizes, but that it is true of experienced teachers 
$ not so commonly known. In our experience, however. it makes quite a d)ff rence with a teacher's 
Many principals like to ca'l on her and see Ss 
° 16 thing; but besides that, ifa teacher has ceased to be HR M A 

employed, a board of education always wants to know why, and the 
need of explanations should be avoided ! - C Ist 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.wW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association ‘cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


MIDWINTER 


We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 
factorily located, write for particulars. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


VACANCIES. 


and F OR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eogiland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfieu with the others y u sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfied with for me, and fillthe name blank, ani J shail then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours, 

Cc. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 
Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1891. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church St., 120% St., 803 12th St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, Cal. | Washington, D. 0. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers In Both Offices. ke SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State &t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, New ork: 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. A local correspondent is wanted in every County in the United States. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
an increased salary, should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, onio. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best ref 


wanted for advanced 

‘erences furnished. Lady Teachers Grammar and High 

K. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 

150 Furra AVENUB (corner of Twentieth 8t.| Address atonce National Educational 
NRW YORE CITY. | Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers. Manager 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


(10th year.) w 


NEW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Hrram Oreurr. Manager. 


e lication of analysis to Arithmetic 1s of recent date, 
Arithmetic by Analysis. ito popularity is thoroughly established in our 
best schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this method of solving arithmetical 
problems should send for one of these books. By this method the solution of problems is an easy and 
pleasant task. Pupils become enthusiastic over it, and the success of the teacher is established, The so- 
lution of a variety of problems not found in the ordinary text-books is exolained. on th 
A large numter of practical and interesting problems, carefully graded, are added, which makes the 
book very useful for supplemeutary work. Bound in limp cloth, . . «+ 25 cts. 


New Method with U History Comprising an outline of the history of the 


United States and over important 

carefully arranged under the diff-rent lessons. A considerable amount of miscellaneous ma er, 

eae abunaien ot the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes and popular pames of cities; anda 

number of valuable programmes for recitations and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advautage, etc. 

The Appendix’ contains outline of the U.8. Constitution, with questions developing the State Consti- 
tutions. Bound in limp cloth, . +. + 25 cts 


+ Illustrating the use of the sketch-map. The book 
New Method with Geography, contains complete outlines for the study of Geng- 
raphy by a method wi ith many prominent educators pronounce the best method in existence. 


It is illus- 
trated by nine sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of supplementary matter which every teacher of 
Geography will fiad useful and interesting. 


25 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Beund in limp cloth, 


bane & year. New York; Cassell Publishing Com- 


Cream Balm is agreeable. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 25. 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


WORCESTER'’S 
SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES. 


Adopted and Used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, 
Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns throughout 
the United States and Canada. Recently adopted for North 


Carolina, and Virginia. 


THE NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.40. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 
PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. 
With illustrations. 390 pages. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


THIS DICTIONARY IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


New Edition. 264 illustrations. 


80 cents. 


384 pages. 16mo. Half roan. 48 cents. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


RY ~ 

RESERINCE 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 
TOPICAL READING. 


By J. N. LARNED, 


Ex-President American Library Associaticn. 


Giving History in the exact language of the 
most gifted authors, and culling the choicest 
gems of historical literature. 


“T believe it will prove one of the most valu- 
able reference books in existence.”—JOHN FIsKE. 

“This book should be in every school library 
in the United States.”"—W. A. BARDWELL, Zidra- 
rian, Brooklyn. 

“It is a skillful guide into all realms and ages 
of history.”— Prest. Fiske, Albion College, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

“It is a great work.”— PREST. WHITMAN of 
Colby University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical 
treasures,’— Hon. WM. T. Harris, U. S. Com 
missioner of Education. 


Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


THE A. NICHOLS mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’! Agent, 
w 4t 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest e. 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOK, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Beso UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 
and successful educators in every department of school work. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
cational methods should fail to A#ow our publications. 


Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Price, 20 cents. 


By Joun S. CLARK. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East roth St, | 151 Wabash Ave,, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 
tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Vv ie Cultus x Rend ri d the princip! f the Phil 
[) ure, Na ndering, an e principles o e osophy of Expres: ; 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. sel Sorsee. =Sclentine aad 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass, 


gy” Winter Term opens Jan ist. 
cow 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 
For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 
schools. Salaries good. Correspond«nce solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSO)D 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * Pouth’s Companion.’’) w 
advanced siz months by send 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., ors Ling System. 


8 SOMERSET. St., Boston. By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 


In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Ov., 
3 Somerset Rt., Roator, Mass. 


New classes 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscriptien free. 

NEW ENG. PUB. CO.., 3 Somerset St . Boston. tf 


NOBMNAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Publishers. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
eachers have the ntage of flndin 
store all French and Ge 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 


Im , Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the 
porters is A only 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. an 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. 

w 23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Sosteon. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. -. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 


from the European book centres. 
w G. A. KOKHLER & CO. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THRE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leoyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 

Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 

Felten’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRI & CO., 
43, 45, and 67 East Tenth it.. New York, 
REED & KELLOG#’S Compicte Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders 5. books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 
H, I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 

5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 


SHORTHAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 
“ISAAO PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUOTOR.” 
Adopted by Public Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., &c. 
2650 pp.; price, $150. Also published in parts. 
Specimen pages free, from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N.Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropol'tan School of Shorthand, 
95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. eow y 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 


quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


QtATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
w 


Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ae. address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalog address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w 


J. G. Gremnovan, Principal. 
Shorthand 


BY MATL... Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Corning, N. Y. 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 
Sample set to any teacher mentionin 
this advt and inelosing 75 cents. 
W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


ackson’s System 0, 
Vertical Writing. N, W. City. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FarDERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in Logic and Psychology io 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, A 


sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


At Reduced Rates, 
In connection with our Educational Periodicals. 


DeGraff's New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 ; ages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 


a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper 
binding, 50 cts. 


Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 


New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 
Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerson, 
Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
Topical Index for Review. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts. 


SPECIAL RATES. 


_Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either,— 


(1) The Journal of Education, one year, 


(3) The American Teacher, 


$2.50 
five months, 1.00 
one year, 1.00 


Both books, in paper bindings, sent free for one new yearly subscription to 


the Journal of Education. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


PIANOS. 


BRIGG 


taken in exchange. Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Darability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 62i 


"'Vone, Action, Design, 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 


\ 
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